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CHAPTER XXII. 
FASCINATION. 


EVERSFIELD-ROAD, W., is not an 
arrangement in bricks and mortar, 
as Londoners might be apt to ex- 
pect. It is actually a winding 
country road still, though distant 
scarce three miles from the Marble 
Arch. 

The houses in this road are de- 
tached, and stand in gardens of 
their own. The style of their 
architecture varies considerably, 
each having been erected accord- 
ing to the fancy of the original 
purchaser of the plot of ground al- 
lotted to him for building purposes. 

Hubert Eliot, architect and 
R.A., had been one of the first 
‘settlers’ in this unconventional 
road ; and at the end of the eight- 
eenth century he had there built a 
dwelling for himself and family, 
which bears unmistakable evi- 
dences of the refinement, as well 
as the eccentricity, of his peculiar 
style. 

Hubert Eliot, R.A., was the 
grandfather of Edith the actress ; 
and the happiest and brightest 
hours of her life had been spent 
in this ancestral home. 

VOL. XXV. 


Before she had completed her 
twentieth year, Edith had twice 
changed her name and her estate. 

She had been wife and widow. 

The first keen agony of grief, 
and the subsequent period of las- 
situde, survived, Edith’s natural 
energy awoke, and roused her 
troubled spirit to new action. 

* Not enjoyment and not sorrow 
Is our destined end or way ; 


But to wc¢ that each to-morrow 
Finds us farther than to-day.’ 


Such was the creed on which 
Edith pondered, with an ever-in- 
creasing conviction of its worth. 

With her longing to find oblivion 
of her yet fresh grief in wholesome 
action, her latent passion for the 
stage revived. Her mother had 
been a successful actress, so the 
girl’s inclination and talent were 
hereditary. 

The recollection of the brief joys 
of her married life, and the anguish 
which followed her young husband’s 
death, were put aside with a reso- 
lute hand. She was possessed of 
strong moral courage, and she ex- 
erted it to the utmost. 
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Hubert, her only brother, gladly 
helped her to obey the wholesome 
impulse which was urging her on 
to a life of renewed activity. 

With a sudden and desperate 
effort she flung her weeds and her 
mourning aside. Half measures 
were unknown to her. 

Having resolved on her future 
course, all else was made subser- 
vient to her new intention. When 
she came forth from her widowed 
seclusion, she abandoned the name 
of her husband and resumed that 
of her maidenhood. 

The past was buried, if not for- 
gotten. And at five-and-twenty 
Edith Eliot could fairly consider 
herself, as the world bid her, at the 
summit of her profession. 

To elevate the moral tone of the 
stage by the example of her own 
pure and simple life; to prove to 
what perfection art may be brought 
by unflagging patience and un- 
daunted perseverance,—-these were 
the noble tasks she had set herself; 
and she gave her life to their ful- 
filment. 

Her début at a leading London 
theatre proved a triumphant suc- 
cess. Playgoers had not had time 
to forget her distinguished mother, 
and hailed the advent of this young, 
beautiful, and doubly-gifted ‘ Eliot’ 
with enthusiasm. The name be- 
came a keynote to the chronicles 
of histrionic art, and was already 
considered synonymous with suc- 
cess. 

Flattery, adulation, met Edith 
Eliot on every side. She counted 
friends by the dozen, admirers by 
the score. She acknowledged the 
former with courteous words and 
acts; she thanked the latter with 
pretty bows and smiles ; but neither 
acquaintances nor would-be lovers 
had power to influence her in any 
sense ; nor could their prophecies 
or praises distract her attention 
from the goal she had set herself, 
and towards which all her enter- 
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prise and all her striving led 
her. 

Hubert, who admired her above 
all women, devoted himself to her 
service, and that of the ‘good 
cause’ both had at heart. 

Being himself an actor of some 
ability, he readily entered into her 
scheme of life. 

Having successfully fulfilled se- 
veral engagements in London and 
in the provinces, Edith consulted 
her brother, and, acting under his in- 
struction and advice, she resolved 
to form a company of her own. 

That step once taken, she felt 
she would be in the position she 
so much coveted; for she would 
thus be enabled to exercise a direct 
influence on the stage, and on such 
members of the profession as came 
under her immediate notice and 
jurisdiction. 

She had inherited a small for- 
tune from her husband, and, what 
she appreciated far more, a vast 
amount of artistic knowledge. 

He was a painter, and ambitious. 
His beautiful young wife had in- 
spired him, and he in turn had in- 
spired her with a reverence for a 
just appreciation of Art which only 
a devotee at its shrine can possess. 


‘ Ars longa : vita brevis est." 


The artist was dead, but his 
teaching remained. 

Old Mr. Eliot, the grandfather, 
was thankful to share his home 
with his admired and ambitious 
grandchildren. And whenever 
Edith and Hubert returned from 
their tours and engagements, the 
warmest welcome awaited them in 
the quaint old house in Eversfield- 
road. 

At four P.M. on the afternoon 
following her first meeting with the 
great actress at the Sphere Theatre, 
Nell Trevor walked up the neat 
garden path which led from the 
outer gate to the door of No. 3. 

Miss Eliot was seated by the 
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open window of her study, and, 
seeing Nell approach, admitted 
her visitor, whom she greeted with 
an encouraging smile. 

* How could I have found a re- 
semblance to Rosamond in this 
wonderful face?’ Nell thought, 
looking well into it. 

‘ My face reminds you of some 
other that you know?’ queried the 
actress, smiling as she read the 
confirmation of her sudden thought 
in the guilty blush which actually 
mounted to Nell’s temples. 

‘It was rude to look—to stare 
as I did. Forgive me, Miss Eliot,’ 
stammered poor Nell ; ‘ my excuse 
lies in the fact of the fascination 
your face possesses.’ 

‘You are a strange child,’ said 
the actress, smiling again. Then 
she took Nell’s hand and led her 
to a low chair by the window. 
‘And of whom do I remind you?’ 
asked Miss Eliot presently, and 
sank back into the cushioned arm- 
chair she had occupied when Nell 
first saw her. 

‘She always makes a beautiful 
picture, standing, moving, or rest- 
ing, thought Nell. ‘Her name 
should be Grace, for she zs grace. 
The very light adapts itself to her. 
It gilds the brightness of her hair ; 
it loses itself in the deep shadows 
of her wonderful gray eyes. It 
plays over her pale face and white 
throat; it mellows the soft gray- 
green of her simple gown, and 
loses itself in the graceful folds 
of it.’ 

Nell’s mental comments may 
not have clothed themselves in 
elaborate phrases, but such was 
their gist. 

‘There is a likeness between 
you and a very lovely lady I have 
met,’ she said, finding that her 
companion required an explana- 
tion ; ‘but it is the wonder of so 
much resemblance existing with 
so startling a difference which per- 
plexes me.’ 
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‘This is interesting, child. Now 
I want to know more,’ said Edith, 

‘I scarcely know how to ex- 
plain,’ answered Nell. ‘I can 
think, and [ /e/ things ; but when 
I would like to put my ideas into 
words, I am often quite at a loss,’ 

‘Let me help you,’ said Edith. 
‘You have certain thoughts which 
I want to learn, so I must make 
it my business to discover them.’ 

*I believe I can explain myself 
better since I have been watching 
you, Miss Eliot,’ said Nell ; ‘more 
especially since I am sure you will 
not think I am rude in doing so. 
The lady who is something like 
you is very young, and I don't 
think she has thought much about 
things yet. She is rich; she has a 
beautiful home, and no trouble of 
any kind. Her eyes are large, 
and have long lashes like yours; 
but they are blue eyes, not gray; 
perhaps the colour makes the dif- 
ference. Yours are so much— 
much deeper. When I first saw 
you yesterday, the outline of your 
face, and the golden hair that is 
like a halo about it, reminded me 
of that other lady; her name is 
Rosamond. But since then I have 
thought about your face and hers, 
and to-day has taught me where 
the difference is. Hers is the 
beauty of form and colour only. 
In your earnest eyes, ani in your 
firm lips, mental power asserts 
itself.’ 

‘You speak like a book, you 
dear, quaint little woman,’ said 
Edith. She was not only surprised, 
but gratified and interested also. 
‘You quite intrigue me; I must 
adopt a French expression, for it 
renders my meaning exactly, and 
we have no equivalent. Do you 
read much, or how do you employ 
your leisure time ? 

‘I have very little leisure,’ said 
Nell. ‘ My mother is an invalid ; 
and so the housework and the 
sewing are all under my charge, of 
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course. We live in a house in 
Alpha-street. The furniture of our 
rooms belongs to us, and we wait 
upon ourselves. Once a week a 
charwoman comes to scrub the 
floors and the stairs. My mother 
does not like me to do the rough 
work, you see.’ 

Nell finished her sentence in a 
tone of apology. John Hall had 
taught her to look upon her mo- 
ther’s restrictions as affectations. 
It was not likely that he would 
sympathise with ‘fine ladies’ fads.’ 

But Miss Eliot evidently agreed 
entirely with Mrs. Hall’s views of 
the subject. 

‘You do rough work? I should 
think not, indeed!’ she cried hastily. 
‘And with those mites of hands of 
yours, poor little soul !’ 

‘Indeed, I am not a bit to be 
pitied,’ declared Nell earnestly. 
Her conscience smote her; it 
seemed as though she had in some 
sort depreciated the care given her 
at home. ‘Since I have been en- 
gaged at the Sphere my life has 
been a very happy one, and I shall 
try hard to get on. I think you 
were in front last night. Would 
you mind telling me if I did pretty 
well? Mrs. Powell and the stage- 
manager, and—others in the theatre 
were pleased, I think; but father 
is away, and so I have not had one 
opinion from the lookers-on.’ 

‘My brother and I were both 
delighted with you,’ answered Miss 
Eliot eagerly. ‘So much delighted 
that—’ Here she paused, sup- 
pressed the remark she was about 
to make, and substituted another. 
‘ You really must accept my hearti- 
est congratulations. Your part is 
very small ; but it was played with 
such intelligence and feeling that I 
am convinced you have a great 
career before you.’ 

‘ You say that ! And, O, your face 
tells me that you mean it!’ cried 
Nell. ‘ If you are right, and I can 
prove to others that you are so, 
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what peace and happiness may yet 
be in store for me !’ 

She was very earnest; her face 
was lit up with a holy fire. 

‘Ambition is the germ from 
which all growth of nobleness pro- 
ceeds,’ exclaimed Edith, rising, 
and bending over to kiss the sweet 
little flushed face so earnestly look- 
ing up into hers. 

‘You asked me if I read much, 
Miss Eliot,’ said Nell, glancing at 
the well-filled bookshelves, which 
occupied one entire wall of the 
study. ‘I wonder if you would 
lend me a few books. I should be 
so very grateful to you ; for next to 
studying for or being on the stage, 
I know no greater pleasure.’ 

‘ Of course I will lend you what- 
ever you like to carry away, child,’ 
said Miss Eliot kindly. ‘I also 
enjoy reading much ; but the study 
of living books interests me more 
than the wisest tomes that ever 
were penned or printed. To con- 
fess this is rank heresy, 1 know; 
but I just whisper the fact to you 
in confidence. There is but one 
drawback to my perfect enjoyment 
of this human literature. It some- 
times happens that I find myself 
at a loss without the key; and if I 
dare not ask the owner for it, my 
study proves unsatisfactory. Am I 
puzzling you with my odd talk, 
child ? 

‘I think I can understand you ; 
but I am not quite sure,’ said Nell 
shyly ; and she glanced up with 
such a pretty questioning look in 
her soft brown eyes that Miss Eliot 
exclaimed, 

‘I have been studying you very 
attentively, you must know, an 
have come to the conclusion al- 
ready that you areadarling. Now 
I am sure that you will so far con- 
firm the good opinion I have 
formed of you, that you will not 
hesitate, when I ask you to aid me 
in my perusal of the tempting little 
volume called We/ Trevor, to te 
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me something of her private his- 
tory. I know about your own 
father and Mr. Hall and your 
mother. Those are not the details 
I want to hear from you. I should 
like you to tell me all about the 
inner life—your likes and dislikes, 
your ambition, your best friends, 
and possibly your—’ 

She broke off suddenly, and 
watched her visitor’s face curi- 
ously. 

Nell’s eyes were hidden by their 
lashes, in which tell-tale tears were 
glistening. 

‘My poor little girl, have I hurt 
or offended you?’ cried Edith, in 
very evident distress. ‘Will you 
forgive me, dear? she added. ‘I 
have been over-anxious and too 
abrupt. I forgot that you must 
still look upon me as a stranger. 
It seemed to me yesterday, when 
you were on the stage, and this 
morning also, as if you had some 
secret trouble wearying you, and 


interfering with your calling. I 
know—I am quite sure—that you 
did not sleep last night, in spite of 
your day’s hard work. And I be- 
lieve—I fear you had been crying 
your little heart out before you 


came to see me to-day. If you 
think me indiscreet, or are in any 
sense vexed with me for prying into 
your affairs, tell me so honestly, 
dear little girl, and I shall feel that 
you have a right to rebuke me. 
But if you will, if you can, make 
up your mind to trust me, I shall 
be glad, and grateful too; and I 
may be able to give you some sort 
of help or comfort. In any case 
I can safely assure you that you 
shall never have cause to repent 
putting, your trust in me. Why, I 
am quite an old woman compared 
to you, my child! I have seen so 
much, so very much of life already, 
both of its pleasantness and of its 
pain. I like you, little Nell; and 
some day, if you care to listen to 
the story of my life, I will tell it to 
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you, because I feel I can trust 
you—’ 

‘As I do you entirely, dear 
kind Miss Eliot ! cried Nell, snatch- 
ing at her companion’s extended 
hands, and covering them with 
kisses. 

No one had ever spoken to her 
like this before. There was no 
mental reservation this time. Even 
Jack’s honeyed words and musical 
tones were forgotten as Edith’s 
tender appeal fell on Nell’s ear, 
rousing and encouraging her. She 
turned her tear-dimmed eyes upon 
her beautiful companion as she 
stood silent, sympathetic, and ex- 
pectant. Her hands were loosely 
clasped. They were not small ; but 
exquisitely formed, white, strong, 
and capable of much expression : 
Nell had already gained sufficient 
stage experience to know what won- 
drous aids a pair of shapely nervous 
hands are to the clever histrion. 

What a friend such a woman as 
this would prove herself! How 
firm and strong she appeared! 
What noble resolution was in her 
proud face ; what gentleness in her 
caressing touch and softly modu- 
lated tones ! 

Nell stood for a moment lost in 
thought. Scarce knowing why or 
whence they came, some verses 
recurred to her. 

She had learned them at Miss 
Plunkett’s school years ago as one 
of the exercises for the elocution 
classes. 

The present moment, which 
seemed one of inspiration, linked 
itself with an appropriate memory 
of the past; and shyly, but with a 
full knowledge of their import, Nell 
once again repeated Wordsworth’s 
lines : 

‘ The reason firm, the temperate will, 
Endurance, foresight, strength, and skill; 


A perfect woman, nobly planned, 
To warn, to comfort, and command,’ 


‘That must have been written 
for you / cried Nell, with the in- 
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genuous conviction of an admiring 
child. 

Thus she really appeared to 
Edith at this moment; the small 
delicate figure, and wistful little 
face so eagerly lifted, all contribut- 
ing to this impression. 

‘IT accept your homage as readily 
as you tender it, sweet little Nell,’ 
said Edith ; ‘and I will not insult 
you by calling your words flattery, 
since we are told that “ flattery’s 
the food of fools.”’ 

‘You do me simple justice in 
accepting my words as honestly 
meant, Miss Eliot,’ Nell said. 
There was just a suspicion of of- 
fended dignity in her tone, and in 
the sudden raising of her chin. 

Miss Eliot saw and noted the 
movement, and the look which 
accompanied it. ‘The child is 
even more quaint and piquante 
than I had given her credit for 
already,’ was her mental comment. 
Aloud she said, 

‘ And so you will trust me, little 
Nell, and tell me some of your 
secrets ?” 

‘I would love to tell you all 
about my life, if you will let me, 
and don’t mind listening toa stupid 
sorry story. I have told no one, 
not even my dear mother, a// that 
has been happening to me since I 
went upon the stage. There are 
things one cannot talk about. And 
my mother does not understand 
our ways at the theatre, and does 
not approve of my being there at 
all. That has brought about the 
latest—and perhaps the greatest— 
trouble of any I have known. For 
now arich old gentleman is want- 
ing to marry me ; and he has been 
talking tomy mother aboutit. He 
came to our place last night, before 
I—before I returned from—from 
—the theatre’ (Miss Eliot took a 
cue here from Neil’s evident and 
painful embarrassment) ; ‘and he 
talked to such purpose that poor 
dear mum was quite convinced 
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there was only one way possible 
for me to do my duty, and to make 
her and every one concerned 
perfectly happy.’ 

‘And that was by leaving the 
stage at once, and consenting to 
marry the rich old gentleman?’ 
asked Miss Eliot, with a dubious 
smile. 

‘ That was exactly—almost word 
for word—what dear mum said,’ 
cried Nell hastily. ‘ But how could 
you have known her wishes, Miss 
Eliot; you, who have never even 
seen her ?” 

‘I think I know something of 
the parts usually played by mo- 
thers, on and off the stage too, 
child,’ answered the actress, smiling 
still. Then, in a graver tone, she 
added, ‘So that accounts for the 
tears, the trouble, and the sleepless 
night, little Nell?” 

Nell bowed her head in silence. 

‘The position is uncomfortable, 
perhaps even trying. But most 
difficulties are surmountable. Per- 
sonally, I rather enjoy the know- 
ledge that I shall have to encoun- 
ter certain obstacles before achiev- 
ing a task I desire to accomplish. 
“‘ Battle’s magnificently stern ar- 
ray” has its attractions even for us 
“‘weaker vessels ;’ but our arms, 
and our method of fighting for the 
desired end, are subtler far than 
military tactics, powder, and sword. 
‘Is the old gentleman in ques- 
tion very rich, and is he also very 
objectionable ?” 

‘On the contrary,’ answered 
Nell frankly. ‘ He is delightful ; 
and if only he had not taken this 
unhappy notion into his head I 
should still think of him as quite 
the nicest—the nicest o/d man, that 
is—whom I have ever known.’ 

‘And before you. went home, 
after the theatre last night, you had 
been talking to another nice man, 
and wzof an old one. Isn’t that so, 
Nell? 

‘Did you see us, Miss Eliot ? 
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cried poor Nell, in an agony of 
blushing confusion. 

‘Then it was so? continued 
the actress quietly. She had im- 
provised a little part on the spur 
of the moment; and as she played 
it successfully it became more and 
more interesting to her. ‘It was 
only a surmise of mine,’ she said ; 
‘but as it was correct I shall look 
to you for further enlightenment. 
Is the young man in question your 
lover, Nell? Have you engaged 
yourself, child as you are? Is 
this youth nearer and dearer to 
you than your work and the fair 
prospect of a great, or certainly an 
independent, career? Have you 
seriously thought of marrying, of 
binding yourself with fetters which 
must cripple you sooner or later? 
Are you ready to link your talent, 
your future, your fate with that of 
some poor (I am sure he Zs poor), 
some poor young—’ 

‘I was not only ready, but 
happy in the thought of such a 
possibility a day—a week ago,’ 
cried Nell hastily. Then her tone 
and her expression changed, and, 
in a broken voice, she added, 
‘ Those dreams are over now, and 
I must teach myself to forget them. 
This I shall do; for henceforth 
my only ambition, love, life, and 
interest, a// shall be centred in 
achieving some success in the pro- 
fession I admire above any other, 
and of which you are the queen, 
Miss Eliot ! 

‘You must know that you have 
my cordial sympathy in devoting 
yourself to what I consider so 
noble a career, Nell. Not that I 
belong to the soz-disant strong- 
minded crew. Heaven forbid! 
Indeed, I believe the first and 
holiest duties of the true woman 
are embraced in the sweet words 
wife and mother. In them the 
purest and most lasting joys are to 
be found. But there are cases— 
mine certainly, yours, perhaps? 
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(I cannot judge until I know all)— 
when a woman misses her chance 
of fulfilling those duties which 
should be most congenial. Then, 
surely, it behoves her to assert her 
independence.’ 

‘You shall judge for me,’ said 
Nell. ‘I will tell you all that has 
happened between Jack and my- 
self. Then I shall feel that I can 
safely abide by your decision. And 
if I have your approval to support 
me, I am sure I can hold my own 
against Sir Hercules and my poor 
dear mum too. She will be dread- 
fully angry and disappointed and 
miserable, I am afraid, but—’ 

‘She will get over that, my 
child,’ interrupted Edith, smiling. 
She felt inclined to add, ‘ All that 
sort of thing is invariably written 
in the part for parents and guar- 
dians ;’ but, fearing to hurt Nell, 
she refrained from the comment. 

Having resolved to tell all her 
little story, Nell, without further 
preamble or hesitation, commenced 
her tale. She told of her first 
meeting with Jack, of her subse- 
quent interview with Ophelia, of 
his having ingratiated himself with 
Mrs. Hall by some allusion to the 
family of her late revered hus- 
band ; and so on and on. 

The visit to Silverbeach, Rosa- 
mond’s apparent coquetry, Jack’s 
subsequent indifference, the scene 
at QOphelia’s deathbed, and the 
final interview on the Embankment 
last night. All this, with such de- 
tails as are already known to the 
reader, Nell now told her new 
friend, who listened with rapt 
interest to the simple and pathetic 
recital. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
AN IMPATIENT SUITOR. 


‘ THE greatest difficulty I foresee 
in your immediate future, my poor 
child,’ said Miss Eliot, when Nell, 
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having finished her pitiful little 
story, looked anxiously into her 
companion’s gentle face,—‘ the 
greatest difficulty will be your con- 
stantly meeting Mr. Clifford, and 
this is of course unavoidable while 
you are acting in the same theatre. 
Your only escape from the ordeal 
would be your absence from 
town.’ 

‘But how and where could I go?” 
asked Nell, wistfully. ‘I am tied 
here, of course, as long as Mrs. 
Powell is satisfied with me?’ 

‘Even that is not quite ofcourse, 
said Miss Eliot, ‘ though I applaud 
your uncompromising view of the 
situation. Itis not unlikely that I 
myself can lend you a helping 
hand out of the first part of your 
dilemma ; and as for Sir Hercules, 
whose name I see trembling on 
your lips—as difficulty number two 
—you need be under no misappre- 
hension from that quarter. Accord- 
ing to your own showing, he is a 
chivalrous gentleman, and, as such, 
he will forbear from urging his suit, 
once he has ascertained that it is 
not acceptable.’ 

Miss Eliot spoke with convic- 
tion. Such was her impression. 
But even a clever and accomplished 
woman may lack practical experi- 
ence of the world and the ways of 
the men and women in it. 

The actress diagnosed Jack Clif- 
ford intuitively and correctly. He 
was but an example of a certain 
class of young men, with whom all 
theatrical people are more or less 
acquainted. 

The influence he had exercised 
over unsophisticated little Nell was 
easily accounted for by his unusual 
beauty, and acertain gentleness of 
bearing which, in a strong man, is 
peculiarly fascinating. 

All this was clear as the light of 
day to Miss Eliot’s penetrating 
gaze. But she quite misjudged the 
force of Sir Hercules’ sudden pas- 
sion; nor had she taken Mrs. 
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Hall’s power over her daughter 
into due consideration. 

‘I have presumed on your kind- 
ness, your very great kindness, 
Miss Eliot,’ said Nell, rising in 
sudden dismay as the striking of a 
sonorous hall-clock warned her of 
the passage of time. 

‘You look quite weary and wan, 
my poor little friend,’ said Edith 
compassionately. ‘I shall not al- 
low you to go until you have had 
acup of tea to refresh you. It is 
I who have been keeping you such 
an unconscionable time by all my 
pertinacious inquiries. You will 
forgive me, I know; but here is 
some one who will not be so lenient 
when he sees what looked the mer- 
riest, rosiest of baby faces last 
night, paled and saddened by trou- 
ble and tears.’ 

Nell, suddenly aware that a 
stranger stood within the frame of 
the open window, started back in 
alarm. Her first impulse was to 
hide her face and run away, but 
Miss Eliot’s hand stayed her. 

‘You must remain and have 
tea with us now,’ said the actress ; 
‘and you must let me introduce 
my brother Hubert to you. 

‘Thave been worrying and weary- 
ing this poor child with my insati- 
able appetite for psychological in- 
formation.’ 

‘ Penetralia mentis with arbitrary 
variations in fact? said Hubert, 
smiling at his sister; but when his 
eyes fell on Nell’s poor sad little 
face, he looked quite anxious. 

Edith, who was observant by 
nature, and always watched her 
brother’s face with especial interest, 
instantly perceived the change 
in it. 

‘We have been talking over our 
lives on and off the stage,’ she 
explained, looking grave. ‘ Miss 
Trevor is a child compared to me; 
but we have some common expe- 
rience of trouble, and we have 
come to the conclusion that earn- 
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est work is the only real consola- 
tion for broken—’ 

‘Hearts?’ suggested Hubert. He 
was laughing in his turn now. 

‘It is surely better for women 
not to plead guilty to the posses- 
sion of hearts at all,’ observed 
Nell, looking very demure. 

‘It is always politic for a woman 
to act on the defensive,’ answered 
Hubert oracularly. 

This quaint little girl with the 
wistful eyes and the melancholy 
voice interested him. Last night 
he had looked upon her as a likely 
actress of light comedy. To-day 
she appeared to him the personifi- 
cation of the poet’s vision, that 
‘ Let concealment, like a worm i’ th’ bud, 
Feed on her damask cheek. She pined 

in thought, 

. . smiling at grief.’ 

If Hubert had at the same mo- 
ment remembered the dictum of 
another master, 

‘For pity melts the mind to love,’ 


he might, perchance, have checked 
the feeling of intense compassion 
with which Nell’s sweet sad little 
face now filled him. 

As it was, he looked and won- 
dered ; looked and laughed to see 
the bright smile back on her pretty 
lips, the laughter in her soft brown 
eyes, which he had thought so fas- 
cinating the night before. 

Nell, having recovered from her 
momentary embarrassment, looked 
at Mr. Eliot with interest. He was 
Edith’s brother; that fact alone 
gave him an instant claim on her 
attention. He must be her senior 
by many years, was Nell’s first 
mental comment. He was not 
tall, and his broad well-developed 
figure gave him a look of steady 
middle age; whereas Edith’s slight 
and lissom form suggested youth 
and girlishness. 

His eyes and his hair matched 
those of his sister accurately ; but 
the shape of his clean-shaven face, 
which was round rather than oval, 
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lacked the refinement which cha- 
racterised hers. His hair was close 
cropped too, as the exigencies of 
his profession required ; while wav- 
ing masses curled tenderly about 
fair Edith’s head, forming an au- 
reole, which had already inspired 
sonnet-writers and other would-be 
poets. 

In these details brother and sis- 
ter differed, to the great disadvan- 
tage of the former; but their voices, 
their eyes, and their manners of 
speech and movement were alike. 

‘Strong family resemblance,’ said 
casual critics ; but Nell found more 
than flesh and blood likeness in 
these new friends of hers. ‘They 
love and respect one another,’ 
thought the romantic little maiden. 
‘So they have learnt one another’s 
ways of looking and speaking and 
moving. He must be a good man, or 
his sister would not love him, as I 
canseeshedoes. Asfor his devotion 
—any man must be proud and glad 
to serve Aer. For my part, I should 
think that the greatest happiness 
possible in this disappointing 
world.’ 


Such thoughts were in poor little 
Nell’s mind as she seated herself 
in the omnibus which was to carry 
her to Charing Cross. She dread- 
ed the end of the weary jolting 
journey. She dreaded the moment 
of her arrival in Alpha-street and 
the reopening of that vexed ques- 
tion between her mother and her- 
self, which had already cost so 
much heart-burning and so many 
tears to both of them. 

When she reached the third-floor 
landing her heart was beating au- 
dibly,she thought. And she paused, 
listening anxiously, quaking with 
apprehension lest Sir Hercules 
should be within, intending to 
plead in person for what Nell 
again declared to herself in a pas- 
sionate whisper she would never, 
never consent to. 
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It was a relief to find that all 
was silent within the room. The 
battle of words which had raged 
this morning would, no doubt, be 
resumed again; but as yet no 
stranger was in the camp. 

Nell cautiously turned the handle 
of the door. Sometimes her mother 
fell asleep over her crewel-work. 
If so, a written word left on the 
table would suffice to account for 
her daughter’s sudden appearance 
and disappearance, since (as Nell 
gratefully remembered) it was al- 
ready time for her to be on the 
way to the theatre. 

But all Nell’s caution and her 
anticipations were vain, for when 
she entered the room it was empty. 

She hurried to the bedroom then, 
realising with a feeling of compunc- 
tion that her mother was probably 
suffering from the ill effects of the 
undue grief and excitement of the 
morning. 

But the bedroom also was un- 
tenanted. 

Nell ran to the wardrobe. Mrs. 
Hall’s one silk gown, the cashmere 
shawl, and black-lace bonnet, which 
constituted her ‘Sunday toilette,’ 
had all disappeared. Her mother 
had gone out, then! Gone out 
alone ! 

This event was as startling as it 
was unprecedented. 

‘She has gone to Silverbeach to 
consult with father!’ thought Nell ; 
and wringing her hands, she cried, 
*O father, father! don’t you turn 
against your little girl; don’t you 
persuade her, or bid her do this 
dreadful, dreadful thing !’ 

Perhaps it was her passionate 
appeal to the absent father which 
reminded poor Nell of the Univer- 
sal and Omnipresent Parent, before 
whom she now sank on her knees, 
and to whom she prayed, in humble 
faith, with childlike simplicity. 

‘Our Father!’ she said, as she 
knelt with folded hands and tear- 
filled eyes. And when she had 
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repeated the all - comprehensive 
prayer, she added a little private 
supplication for help and strength 
and knowledge in this moment of 
bitter trial. 

Steadied and greatly comforted, 
she rose from her knees. Thank- 
fully she remembered that duty 
called her to immediate action, 
and necessitated the instant put- 
ting aside of private griefs and 
anxieties. 

‘Roberta must smile,’ thought 
Nell; and as she hurried along 
towards the theatre, she herself 
smiled at the thought. 

‘I suppose you know who is in 
front?’ whispered Jack, as Nell 
came round to the wing in which 
he was standing, preparatory to 
their joint entrance on the stage. 

Nell shook her head. 

‘Your mother and Sir Hercules,’ 
said Jack; and Nell, taking her 
cue from Miss Dalgleish, walked on. 

She was far too much absorbed 
by the thoughts of her responsible 
position, once she appeared before 
the public, to allow either her eyes 
or her attention to wander—to 
the front. 

In days bygone, when she had 
been among the audience herself, 
a very watchful observer of every 
look and movement of those on 
the stage, she had occasionally 
noticed the wandering glances and 
the inattention to their immediate 
‘business’ of some of the second- 
rate actresses. And even then 
Nell had formally resolved never 
to fall into the errors which so 
shocked her in others. She had 
not forgotten this wise resolution 
after her own début, and rigorously 
kept her glances and her attention 
concentrated on the stage and her 
fellow-actors. 

She was now sufficiently at her 
ease in her little part thoroughly 
to enjoy it, and she entered into 
the spirit of the light and playful 
scenes con amore. 
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All her tears, her protestations, 
anent her mother’s pleadings for 
Sir Hercules ; all her private griefs 
about handsome cruel Jack, and 
her dread of the immediate future, 
were at this moment ignored, if 
not forgotten. 

Her eyes were as bright, her 
voice as gay, and her laugh as 
merry to-night as Hubert Eliot had 
seen them yesterday. And, strange 
to say, he was present again, and 
admiring the power of the young 
actress, who was putting such a 
brave face on the trouble which 
had made her look so sad and 
woe-begone this afternoon. 

Edith and her brother had no 
secrets from one another; and 
Nell’s little history had already 
been confided to Hubert, who had 
listened to the recital with much 
interest, and still more compassion. 

Nell’s part in the small drama 
of her young life had certainly lost 
none of its pretty simplicity as 
Edith narrated it; and to Hubert 
the young actress appeared as an 
admirable heroine. 

As there were no secrets between 
Hubert and his sister, it was strange 
that he made no mention to her of 
his intention of visiting the Sphere 
again that evening. 

And yet it was the wonderful 
self-control she displayed in ig- 
noring her private grievances, once 
she appeared behind the footlights 
again, which caused Hubert to 
make up his mind that Miss Tre- 
vor must be secured as a member 
for his sister’s company codfe gue 
cotite. 

There was another admirer of 
Nell’s in the front that night, who 
watched her bright eyes, and lis- 
tened to her light laugh, with a still 
keener emotion than that of the 
enterprising manager of Miss 
Eliot’s company. 

Sir Hercules had come up from 
Silverbeach early in the afternoon, 
and driven post-haste to Alpha- 
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street in a state of feverish excite- 
ment that would have done credit 
to a very youthful wooer bent on 
his first errand of love. 

Sir Hercules longed — longed 
passionately—to hold Nell’s tiny 
hands within his own, and to take 
the first kiss of love from the sweet 
lips of his affianced wife. 

That he counted on Nell’s ready 
acceptance of his proposals was 
not surprising, since Mrs. Hall cer- 
tainly gave the gallant old soldier 
every encouragement. And she 
acted in perfect good faith in so 
doing. 

That Nell—light-hearted, easily- 
contented, obedient, humble little 
Nell—should oppose her mother’s 
wishes on a subject of such mani- 
fest advantage to them both, had 
never occurred to Mrs. Hall as 
possible. 

Her consternation, therefore, 
may be imagined when she heard 
Nell most solemnly declare that 
nothing, no power on earth, should 
ever induce her to marry for wealth, 
title, or position ; and the hysterical 
grief which convulsed the poor lady 
frightened Nell herself, accustomed 
as she was to these outbreaks. But 
the girl, though grieved and com- 
passionate, did not for an instant 
waver in her resolution to decline 
any sort of advances on the part of 
her ancient suitor. 

Like all timid natures, Mrs. Hall 
shrank in terror from personal con- 
tact with strong resolution orviolent 
passion. Nell’s unflinching firm- 
ness had harassed and perplexed 
her mother greatly ; but she knew 
that a far more trying ordeal than 
that unsatisfactory ‘consultation’ 
with her daughter awaited her, 
when next Sir Hercules should con- 
front her. 

* Why, O, why did he not speak 
to Nell himself at the first?’ thought 
poor Mrs. Hall, as she sat alone, 
expecting and dreading the advent 
of her visitor. 
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Nell, thankful to escape from 
further question and controversy, 
had hurried away to keep her ap- 
pointment with Miss Eliot. It was 
at least an hour’s walk from the 
Strand to Eversfield-road ; but Nell 
gladly availed herself of the excuse 
of distance, as that enabled her to 
leave home sooner. 

‘It will do me good to walk,’ 
she said, in answer to her mother’s 
declaration that the child would 
kill herself with such violent exer- 
cise. ‘I can think over my part, 
and other things, much better as I 
walk quietly along.’ 

‘I only hope that you wili re- 
flect about those other things to 
some good purpose, Nell,’ said Mrs. 
Hall tearfully. ‘Perhaps when you 
are away from me you will realise 
that you are simply breaking my 
heart.’ 

With this parting admonition 
ringing in her ears, poor little Nell 
went her way sorrowfully enough. 

And Mrs. Hall sat down, her 
crewel-work on her lap, awaiting 
the arrival of the eager elderly 
wooer; and when she heard his 
heavy step upon the landing, fear 
inspired her with a sudden resolu- 
tion. 

‘I cannot, I dare not, tell him all 
at once,’ she murmured, wringing 
her hands in her dilemma. ‘ Last 
night I promised, I solemnly pro- 
mised him that all should be well, 
and then I accepted money for 
Nell’s trousseau ; and zow—no, I 
will not confess the child’s obsti- 
nacy yet. I did not tell her about 
the fifty pounds. When she hears 
that, she will have to yield; she 
must yield sooner or later.’ 

Sir Hercules was keenly disap- 
pointed when he found that Nell 
had gone out. 

‘You must have known I should 
be here this afternoon, Mrs. Hall,’ 
he said reproachfully. He was too 
much in love to be capable of dis- 
simulation. 
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* The child had made an appoint- 
ment, Sir Hercules ; it was a mat- 
ter of business, and she was com- 
pelled to keep it, or else, I am 
sure—’ began Mrs. Hall apolo- 
getically. 

‘ What business ? whose appoint- 
ment ?” queried the General testily. 
‘I thought we had decided last 
night that Nell’s connection with 
the stage must be severed, entirely 
severed, and—at once.’ 

‘ But this appointment is with 
Miss Eliot, Miss Edith Eliot, whom 
no doubt you know, Sir Hercules, 
and—’ 

‘Of course I know her; and I 
also know that she is a wonderful 
actress and a very fine woman. 
But what connection can there be 
between her and Nell? That cer- 
tainly puzzles me,’ exclaimed Sir 
Hercules uneasily ; and then, as 
a sudden remembrance flashed 
through his mind, he added, ‘ By 
the bye, Mrs. Powell told me only 
yesterday that Miss Eliot had taken 
the Sphere for six weeks, and 
that she seemed quite struck by 
our little débutante. Good heavens, 
Mrs. Hall,’ the old man cried, 
growing quite pale at his own sug- 
gestion, ‘suppose she asks Nell 
to join her company, and go into 
the provinces with them now, at 
once! But, of course,’ he inter- 
rupted himself with a sigh, that 
sounded like a gasp, so intense 
was the relief he felt, ‘ I forgot; my 
little girl cannot run away from me 
now, as she knows a7.’ 

‘Ah!’ sighed Mrs. Hall in her 
turn, and the exclamation might 
have meant assent, deprecation, or 
sympathy. In truth, the poor 
lady was getting more and more 
alarmed. 

Sir Hercules was so earnest, so 
impressive, so terribly demonstra- 
tive. 

He paced the room with giant 
strides. He suddenly stood still 
at Mrs. Hall’s side, and bending 
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over her, gazed eagerly into her 
alarmed face with those bright 
hawk-like eyes of his. Then he re- 
sumed that impatient walk, gesticu- 
lating, ashe jerked out his questions 
andcomments, with the emphasis of 
challenges. 

All this was terribly trying to 
Mrs. Hall, who was by nature both 
nervous and timid. 

‘You have actually not told me 
one word about my little girl yet,’ 
said Sir Hercules, making a sudden 
pause in his perambulation. ‘I 
don’t even know how she accepted 
my message.’ 

As the words ‘ my little girl’ fell 
from his lips, his tone and his eyes 
softened wonderfully. 

‘My dear, my brave, my honest 
little girl,’ he added, ‘O, how ;<I 
long to see her, and hear from her 
own lips what I can do to prove 
my devotion to her! It does seem 
hard that she should have taken 
herself away to-day, of all days in 
the year.’ 

He flung himself down in John 
Hall’s Windsor chair. It was adapt- 
ed to a considerable weight, but 
hardly to the sudden descent of this 
ponderous and very restless lover. 

The chair creaked ominously, 
Mrs. Hall started to her feet in 
alarm. 

‘I am making you quite nervous, 
my dear madam,’ said the General, 
speaking with contrition. Then he 
forced himself to sit still and silent 
for a while, but soon found inaction 
unendurable. 

The love-fever which had seized 
upon this willing victim so late in 
life was attacking him with exag- 
gerated symptoms. The young 
child easily recovers from the com- 
plaints incidental to infancy, but 
measles and whooping-cough are 
apt to prove very trying to adult 
sufferers. 

We read that 
‘In the spring a young man’s fancy lightly 

turns to thoughts of love,’ 
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Has this suggested no antistrophe ? 
Has no poet commemorated the 
amazing tenacity with which the 
old man clings to the object of his 
mellowed devotion? Is there not 
something pathetic in the intensity 
of the hoary-headed abandon which 
stakes its all on a last, and pro- 
bably a forlorn, hope ? 

Devoured by an ever-growing 
inward anxiety, the impatient lover 
soon started to his feet again. 

‘If Nell should overstay her time 
at Miss Eliot’s,’ he cried, glancing 
at his watch (which set him such a 
fine old-fashioned example of stea- 
diness) for the hundredth time, ‘is 
it not possible she will not come 
home at all, but go straight to the 
Sphere ?” 

‘I should think it most probable 
she would go on to the theatre di- 
rect,’ answered Mrs. Hall, with sud- 
den animation. 

‘Most probable!’ repeated Sir 
Hercules. ‘Good heavens, madam, 
why did you not suggest this pro- 
bability sooner ?” 

Out came the chronometer again. 
After a hasty glance at its golden 
face he seized his hat. 

‘Are you going to the Sphere 
yourself, Sir Hercules ?’ asked Mrs. 
Hall; and as she spoke she felt 
that this unexpected reprieve was 
more than she deserved. 

‘ Why, you have actually not seen 
her in her new part yet ! exclaimed 
Sir Hercules, stopping suddenly as 
he threw the door wide. ‘I will 
goat once and get a cab ; we shall 
be none too soon for er. You put 
on your shawl, my dear madam, 
and we will go to the theatre to- 
gether.’ 

Just as Nell stepped out of the 
omnibus at Charing Cross, Sir Her- 
cules was handing Mrs. Hall into 
a cab at the door of No. 1 Alpha- 
street. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 


CUPID HOLDS REVEL AT SILVER- 
BEACH. 


Mrs. DALRYMPLE, living her quiet 
life of peace and content at Silver- 
beach, little dreamed of the terrific 
mine her brother was endeavouring 
to construct, and which, sooner or 
later, was bound to explode under 
her unwary feet. 

It was as a revised edition of the 
old Guy-Fawkes story, but the 
name of the arch-traitor in this 
case was Cupid. 

The mischievous boy, who bears 
his rose-coloured torch so heed- 
lessly, had led the gallant old 
General through many perplexing 
mazes already, and now was laugh- 
ingly awaiting the dénouement, or 
rather the final explosion, since a 
catastrophe of some sort appeared 
inevitable. 

John Hall had settled to his 
work in the old music-room with 
the unobtrusive industry which 
characterises the conscientious 
workman. 

He was quite at his ease at 
Silverbeach, once he was fairly 
established there, with the huge 
palette and giant brushes which 
formed his insignia of office, and 
which a ‘handy man’ from the 
Sphere had brought down on the 
day following the scene-painter’s 
arrival in the country. 

His work once seriously com- 
menced, John Hall was apt to 
devote himself to it con amore e 
con vigore; and all things outside 
it became utterly unimportant to 
to him. To his mind, strength lay 
in concentration. He had con- 
trived to keep consistently out of 
Mrs. Dalrymple’s way from the 
first. That lady was far too apa- 
thetic to make any incursion into 
what, for the time being, she con- 
sidered as the scene-painter’s do- 
main ; and he was too proud or 
too modest, or both, to venture 


into any part of the ladies’ territory, 
unless specially invited to do so by 
Sir Hercules. 

But the fair and saucy Rosamond 
was free from any scruples, and 
too passionately eager about the 
progress of the bijou stage, to be 
kept away from the music-room by 
either entreaty or remonstrance 
from her mother. 

A marked-change had come over 
the spoilt child since the ill-fated 
hour when she had thought it 
necessary to defy her gentle parent, 
and had so triumphantly asserted 
her own reckless independence of 
thought and action. 

As almost invariably happens in 
such cases, that first open quarrel 
between those hitherto happy and 
easy-going people formed a pre- 
cedent ; and the remembrance of 
it frequently led each again to as- 
sume an attitude of opposition or 
defiance towards the other which 
was really alien to their natures. 

The merest trifles led to more or 
less animated discussions ; and a 
hint of Mrs. Dalrymple’s maternal 
authority roused Rosamond to in- 
stant and open rebellion. 

Sir Hercules remained in bliss- 
ful ignorance of any such change. 
In the first place, his ‘infatuation’ 
had commenced at the very period 
of Rosamond’s original rebellion, 
and he had ever since been far too 
deeply engrossed by one all-ab- 
sorbing thought to waste time in 
reflection on any other. In the 
second place, the ladies at Silver- 
beach seemed to have'come to an 
unspoken, but very definite, under- 
standing in regard to the master 
both honoured, respected, and— 
just a little—feared. 

In his presence Mrs. Dalrymple 
studiously refrained from being in 
the very least degree exacting, and 
Rosamond forcibly restrained the 
rash and angry words so ap: to rise 
to her lips since that first fatai hour 
in which she had spoken them 
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without let or hindrance, and had 
in reality triumphed in her own 
startling eloquence. 

Perhaps the knowledge that her 
mother so intensely disapproved 
of her daughter’s interest in John 
Hall and his work added a special 
zest to the pleasure the girl felt in 
her constant, and mostly surrepti- 
tious, visits to the music-room. 

Was it not the fact of the apple 
being forbidden which made it into 
an irresistible temptation to young 
and enterprising Mrs. Eve? 

And how about that key of Mas- 
ter Bluebeard’s ? 

Was it its diminutive proportion 
which so greatly attracted Fatima ? 
Would she not have thought about 
and handled the largest key on 
that mysterious and terrible bunch 
with just as tender an _ inter- 
est if it had been the forbidden 
one ? 

Mrs. Dalrymple had felt annoyed, 
or certainly disconcerted, when Sir 
Hercules arrived unexpectedly at 
Silverbeach one afternoon, accom- 
panied by John Hall and that 
‘most conceited’ Mr. Clifford. 
And Mrs. Dalrymple had not con- 
sidered it worth while to hide her 
chagrin under a smiling face. 

Rosamond, who was reading 
aloud to her ‘mother as the three 
men sauntered across the lawn, 
flung her book down, started to 
her feet with an exclamation of 
delight, and ran to meet her uncle 
with extended arms. 

‘What a picture as leading fairy 
ina first-class transformation scene!’ 
thought John Hall, watching the 
lovely girl with evident admiration 
beaming on his honest face. 

‘I wish I could see her flying to 
meet my Nell like that, looking just 
like a welcoming angel,’ was the 
idea paramount in the preoccupied 
mind of Sir Hercules. 

And Jack, when he found an 
opportunity later in the day, com- 
municated Ais impression of her 
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appearance in still more flattering 
terms. 

‘When you came flying across 
the lawn to meet us to-day, Miss 
Rosamond,’ he said, ‘ it seemed to 
me as though the gates of great 
Jove’s kingdom had opened and a 
modern goddess, a dazzling combi- 
nation of Venus and Aurora, was 
speeding towards us humdrum 
mortals, ready to cast the spells of 
her loveliness upon us, and allow 
herself to be adored.’ This speech 
was notuttered at the moment of in- 
spiration. At the time Mr. Clifford 
had contented himself by remark- 
ing, ‘How do you do, Miss Dal- 
rymple? What a lovely day, isn’t 
it? and had made a profoundly 
ceremonious bow, which, if thea- 
trical, was all the more effective in 
Rosamond’s inexperienced eyes. 

Remembering the ominous cloud 
which had gathered upon her 
mother’s brow at the sight of the 
unexpected visitors, Rosamond 
had rapidly come to a decision in 
her own mind, 

‘Let us go straight up to the 
music-room, dear uncle,’ she said, 
laying her persuasive hand upon 
his arm. 

‘But where is mamma?’ asked 
Sir Hercules, glancing towards the 
open drawing-room window, from 
which Mrs. Dalrymple had hur- 
riedly retreated. 

‘She is busy just now, dear,’ 
replied Rosamond promptly, ‘and 
I know she would much rather we 
theatrical fanatics would march off 
to our stage, at once. Mamma 
does not sympathise in my adora- 
tion for the stage, and a// that be- 
longs to it, in the least, Mr. Clifford,’ 
Rosamond continued, in a low but 
impressive tone, as she turned to- 
wards Jack, who was now walking 
by her side. 

‘If that influences you, I should 
indeed be sorry,’ replied Master 
Jack, meeting her limpid gaze with 
that darker and deeper one of his, 
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which seemed to set her heart 
beating with a thrilling ineffable 
joy. 

‘I am not easily influenced by 
any one against my own inclina- 
tion,’ answered Rosamond, with 
repeated emphasis. 

‘What an arrant little flirt it is ! 
thought Jack, and smiled his 
sweetest as he so thought. ‘She 
seemed such a baby, and so ridi- 
culously simple, the first time I 
saw her; and now, by Jove, I be- 
lieve there’s the spice of a devil in 
her already. In that case she 
will be charming, and I shall 
enjoy the task I have set myself. 
What a mistake the namby-pamby 
goody-goody style of girl is, and 
how it bores a man! I never 
could get on with one of that sort. 
Now Nell, she is an exception to 
every rule, and she is different 
from any one I have ever known. 
She is honest and true; simple as 
a child in some things, wise as a 
man in others; but good, good 
and pure as gold always. Ah, 
gold! That’s the curse of it. That’s 
what she hasn’t got, nor I either, 
and so—’ 

‘You are very silent, Miss Dal- 
rymple,’ he said, meeting her won- 
dering eyes, which were fixed on 
his face. 

They were all up in the music- 
room by this time, and the young 
people had remained by the open 
window, while their elders were 
absorbed in discussing certain ef- 
fects of colour, &c. Jack’s thoughts 
had wandered most unconsciously 
from ‘the task’ he had set himself; 
but Rosamond’s astonished glance 
and petulant exclamation recalled 
him to his self-imposed duty. 

‘It is not I; it’s you who are 
silent and strange and odd,’ she 
replied, with the look and tone of 
a disappointed child. And she 
nodded her head to give added 
importance to each adjective as 
she pronounced it. 


‘The truth is, I scarcely know 
if I am on earth or in heaven!’ 
exclaimed Jack, with great dramatic 
effect ; and then in a tender whisper 
he added that flattering speech, 
anent Jove and Venus and Aurora, 
which has already been quoted. 

‘ Talking to you and listening to 
the beautiful speeches you make, 
Mr. Clifford, give me the notion 
that we are both acting already,’ 
said Rosamond, clasping her hands 
and looking towards—was it the 
ceiling only, or that mythological 
heaven from which Jack suggested 
she had so lately escaped ? 

No doubt they were acting, play- 
ing a part each of them ; but hers 
was certainly rendered con amore 
in the full sense of the words. 

They remained standing side by 
side in that window-recess for a 
very considerable space of time. 
But hours might have passed by 
unheeded, while every fleeting mi- 
nute was adding to the girl’s de- 
light in his looks and words and 
ways, and proving to him that his 
self-imposed task might be easier 
even than he had originally anti- 
cipated, and that its accomplish- 
ment would certainly give him 
more pleasure and satisfaction than 
he had imagined possible. 

Rosamond was undeniably love- 
ly, her dress was exquisite, and her 
voice and manners had a refine- 
ment quite new to Mr. Clifford, 
whose experience of the manners 
and customs of the upper ten 
among /e beau sexe had hitherto been 
of the most limited description. 

Sir Hercules and John Hall, 
away at the farther end of the long 
room, were smoking and chatting 
in the friendliest way possible. 
Theatrical gossip was a subject of 
inexhaustible interest to the plea- 
sure-loving old General, and Hall’s 
very extensive experience afforded 
his host a fund of amusement. 

The simultaneous appearance of 
a footman and Mrs. Dalrymple’s 
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maid considerably startled the 
quartette so satisfactorily occupied 
in the music-room. 

The footman inquired if his 
master desired to have the dinner 
served at once, as it was seven 
o'clock. The maid crossed the 
room and whispered a message to 
Miss Rosamond, which brought a 
sudden flush of very angry colour 
into the young lady's delicate face. 

She hurried over to her uncle’s 
side, laid a coaxing hand on his 
arm, and, looking up into his 
puzzled face with the most tenderly 
beseeching gaze in her own, she 
whispered, 

‘Mamma sends me word that she 
wishes me to dine in the morning- 
room with her, instead of our all 
going to the dining-room together. 
Dear, dearest uncle, do let me stay 
with you; it will be much better 
fun for all of us.’ 

But for once Sir Hercules turned 
a deaf ear to her pleadings. 

‘Tut, tut!’ he said, with his 
genial smile ; ‘don’t look cross, my 
dear baby; mother always does 
what is right and best for all of 
us.’ 

Rosamond differed entirely, but 
she had the good sense to refrain 
from further opposition at the mo- 
ment. She must keep a strict guard 
over herself; #o one should guess 
how keen was her momentary dis- 
appointment. Any such betrayal 
of emotion might lead others to 
suspect the secret, which she had 
but an hour ago acknowledged to 
herself—the secret which was now 
flushing her cheeks and making 
her eyes shine; the secret which 
had set her pulses throbbing with 
an emotion so exquisite that it was 
nearly akin to pain, and tempted 
her to tears as much as to laughter. 
But with the knowledge of this de- 
licious mystery possessing her came 
the power and the resolution to 
hide and guard it from the eyes of 
others. And with a strong effort at 
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self-control Rosamond overcame 
the hysterical inclination. 

At another time his beloved 
niece’s pleading and coaxing would 
have urged Sir Hercules to make 
a decided effort to secure her the 
pleasure she coveted; but to-day 
he hastily resolved to avoid all 
chance of a possible discussion 
with his sister. In his own mind 
certain schemes were germinating, 
to guard and cherish which would 
require his utmost skill and sang- 
roid. Therefore he must scrupu- 
lously avoid risking Mrs. Dalrym- 
ple’s displeasure fro fem. 

Rosamond, in accordance with 
the message delivered, went her 
way to the morning-room, where 
the table was laid for a téte-d-téte 
dinner. 

Mrs. Dalrymple sat by the win- 
dow, reading. She glanced up as 
fair Rosamond entered, and said, 
in a tone of remonstrance, 

‘What could have induced you 
to remain with those strangers all 
the afternoon, Rosamond? The 
idea of my daughter being present 
where men are smoking and thea- 
trical talk is carried on! I scarcely 
know whether your want of con- 
sideration, or that of your uncle, 
amazes me most.’ 

Mrs. Dalrymple looked very 
pale, and there was a suggestion 
of suppressed passion in her tone 
and her manner which had quite 
an exhilarating effect on Rosa- 
mond, whose own nerves were 
strung to a pitch of inordinate ex- 
citement. 

‘I have heard that violent an- 
tagonistic emotions cannot long 
exist in one body,’ she remarked, 
laughing ; ‘one is sure to annihi- 
late the other sooner or later. 
Suppose your two amazements 
settle amicably down together, 
mamma; then we can talk the 
matter over sensibly. You say 
there was smoking and theatrical 
chatter going on in my presence. 

HH 
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I suppose Somers was your in- 
formant? Why did you not come 
and join us? We were really very 
jolly, and it would have been better 
for you than sitting moping yourself 
pale all alone here, and getting in- 
formation from our maid.’ 

‘Rosamond!’ exclaimed Mrs. 
Dalrymple, and felt herself in- 
capable of further words. 

‘That is my name, dear ma,’ 
said the girl pertly; ‘and when you 
have realised the fact, I want you 
to tell me if you, for one moment, 
deemed my uncle capable of turn- 
ing me out of the room where we 
were all engaged in settling every- 
thing about my little stage. It’s 
going to be quite too lovely, and 
the thought of it and the part /’m 
going to play delights me more 
than anything has ever delighted 
me before. If you were one little 
bit nice and kind, dear, as you al- 
ways used to be to your own poor 
little girl, you would rejoice in her 
approaching happiness and in the 
triumph awaiting her. Do you 
know that everything is to be 
finished before the 2oth of July, 
and that uncle means my birthday 
to be a real gala-day for you and 
me and all the country round? I 
shall spend all my time with Mr. 
Hall while he zs here, suggesting 
things, chatting to him, and urging 
him on. Laugh, mother; wy don’t 
you laugh? I hate black looks 
and that sort of horrid silence. If 
you want to scold me, speak out ; 
but do not madden me by looking 
so cold and glum.’ 

Mrs. Dalrymple lifted her hands 
and her head in silent deprecation. 

What could she say? How cope 
with, how answer this frivolous in- 
considerate maiden, who seemed 
hourly losing all resemblance to 
the winsome gentle Rosamond, 
who had erst been all a sweet 
daughter could be in a proud 
mother’s eyes ? 

There was something impressive, 
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almost defiant, in the girl’s last 
words, which painfully recalled the 
first scene that ever occurred be- 
tween mother and daughter, and 
now filled the former with fear of 
the effect of any further contradic- 
tion. For the moment it would 
surely be politic to let the girl 
have her own way. 

Rosamond was perfectly aware 
that she had gained a point in her 
own favour again, and laughingly 
reverted to the first question at 
issue between them. ‘If uncle 
had attempted to send me away,’ 
she said, ‘I should have stayed all 
the same. I liked being up there 
and hearing all the chat. But 
uncle is kind and good, as he al- 
ways was, and he does not take a 
pleasure in depriving me of any- 
thing, least of all of what I enjoy. 
He encourages, he never thwarts 
me. I am sure my life here is 
dull and humdrum enough without 
having every chance of a little 
extra amusement frustrated. Now, 
why are we two to dine alone here, 
like a couple of nuns, I wonder? 
Why should we not avail ourselves 
of this rare opportunity of listening 
to some lively talk about London 
ways and London people, which 
those men will be enjoying all 
dinner-time ? We could have left 
them at dessert, of course ; and 
even then we should have sacrificed 
hearing their funniest stories, which 
they always reserve until the ladies 
go away. I know that by the tre- 
mendous laughing that begins as 
soon as they are alone. Don’t 
you remember the last time that 
fat old Colonel Morris and Sir 
Clifton Claythorpe dined here, 
how we heard them shouting in 
the dining-room after we had 
gone ?” 

Mrs. Dalrymple smiled. She 
was quite thankful, poor lady, to 
find her daughter’s thoughts di- 
verted so easily ; but her satisfac- 
tion did not last long. 
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‘I am sure that quiet modest 
Mr. Hall deserves the countenance 
of our presence far more than that 
horrid, red-faced, noisy old colonel,’ 
cried Rosamond, flinging herself 
back in a low armchair, and an- 
grily tapping the floor with her 
feet. 

‘But etiquette, child!’ remon- 
strated her mother. ‘You seem 
utterly devoid of the knowledge 
which comes naturally to most 
ladies, as it certainly did to me— 
the knowledge of the fitness of 
persons and places and things.’ 

‘To me it has come far more 
naturally to be disgusted whenever 
I hear that false horrid word eti- 
quette mentioned,’ expostulated 
Rosamond ; ‘for it is sure to be 
the excuse for making me call 
upon some stupid old country 
fogies, or for preventing me from 
running up to town with uncle, or 
riding over to Windsor alone, or 
any other really enjoyable thing.’ 

The girl pouted ; but she smiled 
too. Her thoughts reverted to the 
delights of the past few hours, and 
she rejoiced in the fact that in 
them at least she had most suc- 
cessfully defied all that she had 
hitherto been taught to consider 
as etiquette. And then her anti- 
cipation wandered pleasantly on- 
wards to the immediate future. 

Would Mrs. Dalrymple have 
been as well pleased had she sus- 
pected that Rosamond had a mo- 
tive in her apparent good-humour ; 
and that while she pouted and 
smiled, she was thinking, ‘I must 
not vex mother too much just now, 
or she will interfere with me to- 
morrow, when I must contrive to 
stay up in the music-room all the 
morning, because /ack will be 
there. To-morrow night he goes 
back to town and to the theatre, 
and to that Miss Trevor, who did 
not like my saying Jack was the 
Sleeping Beauty. Why not ? What 
is Jack, my beautiful Jack, to her?’ 


CHAPTER XXV. 
A STRANGE COLLOQUY. 


THE following evening Jack, as 
in duty bound, did return to town 
and the theatre. He also had an 
interview with ‘ ‘hat Miss Trevor,’ 
which would have considerably 
startled fair Rosamond had she 
been on the Embankment while 
the romantic moon was tenderly 
lighting up Aer beautiful Jack’s 
eyes, and those of the girl who, 
most unconsciously, had given her 
fortunate rival the first taste of 
that bitter fruit yclept jealousy. 

Sir Hercules had gone to town 
with Mr. Ctifford; John Hall had 
constituted himself voluntary pri- 
soner in the old wing of the man- 
sion ; and Mrs. Dalrymple rejoiced 
in the consciousness that she was 
once again ‘monarch of all she 
surveyed,’ and that no unwelcome 
intruder was likely to trespass on 
her time or her dominions. As 
for Rosamond, if once the child 
was left without the support of her 
too indulgent uncle, there would 
be no difficulty in keeping her 
within the bounds of decorum ; 
and after all what harm could a 
hard-working old scene-painter do 
Mrs. Dalrymple’s daughter, who, 
in any case, would only chat to 
him as she might with a gardener, 
or a bricklayer, or the man who 
came from town to tune the piano? 

Rosamond had such odd fancies; 
it actually amused her to converse 
with people of the lower classes. 
She liked to question them about 
their various callings and their 
mode of life. How could her mo- 
ther be expected to sympathise 
with such eccentricity? Still, as 
John Hall was certainly a very 
harmless character, there was no 
absolute occasion for peremptory 
interference with the child’s pre- 
dilection for his society. She 
would tire of the new pastime soon 
enough. It was only when that 
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conceited Mr. Clifford, with his 
arrogant manner and his bold blue 
eyes, was present that Mrs. Dal- 
rymple felt herself compelled to 
hedge her precious child about 
with the most rigid fence of ‘de- 
corum. And with this end in 
view she had kept a close watch 
on the evening Jack spent at Sil- 
verbeach, not allowing Rosamond 
to leave the morning-room on any 
pretext whatever. The girl panted 
for fresh air, she said, and made 
two decided attempts to escape 
into the garden; but her mother 
restrained her, and Rosamond, on 
whom the knowledge of her secret 
acted like a talisman of discretion, 
did not openly defy her parent at 
the moment, but preferred to bide 
her time. 

This came after dinner, when 
Mrs. Dalrymple drew her chair 
close to the lamp, whose mellow 
light fell upon the open page of 
the book she was reading. 

Rosamond, in watchful and anx- 
ious silence, had taken up her 
position close to the window, which 
opened on to the lawn. 

After a while she saw what she 
was expecting and eagerly longing 
to catch sight of: three distinct 
specks of warm red light advanc- 
ing slowly above the lawn like ele- 
vated glow-worms. 

She glanced across at her mo- 
ther, whose eyes were closed, and 
from whose listless hands the book 
had fallen. 

In an instant Rosamond was 
‘outside the window, and, meeting 
the gentlemen, she laid her hand 
caressingly upon her uncle’s arm. 

‘The scent of your delicious 
cigars tempted me to come out to 
you,’she said. ‘ Mother is indulg- 
ing in a siesta, so I have no one 
to talk to,’ 

‘We are all ready to listen to 
my fairy,’ answered her uncle, pat- 
ting the little hand which lay upon 
his arm. 
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Rosamond soon managed to 
draw him away from the lawn, and 
consequently beyond the reach of 
a sudden recall for herself. 

‘The grass is wet, uncle, and 
my shoes are very thin,’ she said. 
‘Let us walk up and down the 
lower carriage-drive ; that is broad 
enough for four of us.’ 

John Hall kept at the side, and 
modestly a little to the rear, of Sir 
Hercules ; but Jack soon contrived 
to make his way round to where 
fair Rosamond’s white dress was 
gleaming. 

She was already in exuberant 
spirits, which his vicinity did not 
tend to diminish. 

The fact of her skilful evasion 
of the maternal eye greatly elated 
the naughty child ; and it was not 
until she felt her hand suddenly 
but closely, tenderly clasped in 
that of Jack that her pealing laugh- 
ter gave place to a keener, a silent 
enjoyment. He had _ possessed 
himself of the hand which hung at 
her side; and the lingering pres- 
sure with which she replied to the 
touch of his fingers marked her 
approval of his venturesome pro- 
ceeding. 

A few words passed between 
them then; and other and still 
more important ones were ex- 
changed in the music-room next 
morning, words of such vast signi- 
ficance, indeed, that they fully war- 
ranted Jack’s apparently presump- 
tuous assertions to Nell on the 
Embankment at the interview we 
know of. 


No Jack to-day! Not even a 
glimpse of his handsome face, not 
even one whispered word of love 


for his poor lonely Rosie. These 
were the first thoughts in Rosa- 
mond’s mind, as she awoke on the 
morning following her lover’s de- 
parture. 

Yes, he was her lover already ; 
and he would be her husband, and 
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very soon too. On that point they 
were of one accord. 

Rosamond longed for change. 
The restless ardour which charac- 
terises youth, the youth of both 
sexes too, had begun to make it- 
self felt in this dainty maid’s 
bosom. 

She panted for freedom for Ze. 
The humdrum existence with her 
mother at Silverbeach had become 
insupportable. 

As Jack’s wife she should find 
everything fresh, fair, delightful. 

Life would present a succession 
of charming theatrical scenes. No 
stage heroine could possibly find 
herself in more romantic circum- 
stances than those of which Rosa- 
mond intended her rose-coloured 
future to consist. She had always 
known that she was born to be 
adored; but until now she had 
never quite realised the sweetness 
of her destiny. 

Her adorer had arrived. He 
was fascinating, delightful, a rea/ 
actor, and as handsome as an ideal 
Romeo. 

And was not she herself admir- 
ably adapted to play the part of 
Juliet ? 

Juliet was supposed to be a 


brunette ; but that was legendary,, 


or stupid stage tradition. 

The real Queens of Beauty had 
all been blonde and blue-eyed. 
Thus Helen of Troy and Venus 
herself were always represented. 

And Jack had told her yesterday 
morning that she, his Rosie, was 
fairer than any goddess or princess, 
real or imaginary. 

Jack had a most fascinating way 
of looking and talking, a way that 
made one fancy he was playing 
a part—and, O, what a charming 
part !—all the time. 

What would her mother say to 
all this ? 

Jack positively declared that 
Mrs. Dalrymple distrusted and dis- 
liked him. Jack was so clever, such 
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a man of the world, he would be 
sure to know. 

It would be most annoying for 
every one concerned if mamma 
should make a fuss and be really 
disagreeable. She had been very 
cross lately, and had not seemed 
to care a bit whether her Rosie 
was pleased or not. 

Ah, if it came to that, it might 
be Rosie’s turn not to mind if 
other people were pleased with 
her or not. Except Jack. O, 
yes; Jack must certainly be con- 
sidered. And she would take good 
care he was pleased always. 

They meant to live for one an- 
other ; and they both liked to be 
happy—ergo, they must strive for 
one another’s happiness under all 
circumstances and at all hazards. 
Uncle was sucha dear! He would 
never make any difficulties if only 
Rosie coaxed him enough, and im- 
plored him to be very, very kind 
and nice, and—to give his con- 
sent. 

His consent to what? 

To his niece’s marriage with— 
an actor; an actor, and the son 
of— She did not know who. 
Ah! 

Rosamond was startled, as the 
plain fact presented itself to her 
mental vision without ‘ extenuat- 
ing circumstances.’ Certain harsh 
judgments recurred to her now. 
She remembered discussions she 
had heard at various times about 
ill-advised, unsuitable, rash mar- 
riages, and how those who made 
them were bound to repent, not 
in sackcloth and ashes, but in os- 
tracism from society and—miser- 
able poverty. 

Ah, but no such hard fate could 
possibly be in store for her and 
Jack! 

Surely uncle, her kind indulgent 
old pet-of an uncle, would never 
dream of opposing her in this mat- 
ter. 

He had always yielded to all 
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her whims sooner or later. It was 
only a question of sufficient coax- 
ing and entreaty. And, O, how 
lavish of both she would be, when 
a matter of such vital import to 
her was under discussion ! 

But this time her mother would 
be against and not for her. Of 
that the girl felt convinced already ; 
and the difficulties she anticipated 
only served to he‘ghten her ardour. 
The greater the complications, the 
greater the enterprise, and the 
more tempting. 

She thought, as she reviewed 
the position, that it was getting 
more and more like a stage-play 
every minute. What did lovers 
do in books and in plays if they 
were coerced and harassed and 
opposed ? 

They ran away. 

Of course they did, always. What 
a splendid, what a romantic idea ! 

No commonplace wedding in the 
parish church, with bridesmaids 
and carriages, and all the world 
(the horrid, pompous, old country 
world and his still more objection- 
able wife) looking on. 

An elopement! A_ travelling 
carriage, a fast pair of horses, and 
a postillion. 

‘That is the way Jack and I 
will manage our wedding !’ 

This was the highly satisfactory 
conclusion fair Rosamond had ar- 
rived at by the time her toilette 
was completed. 

It was only eight o'clock. A 
whole hour before Mrs. Dalrymple’s 
breakfast-time ; an hour to be de- 
voted entirely to John Hall's en- 
tertainment and to the inspection 
of the progress he was making in 
the music-room. 

He had said he should begin 
work at 7.30 A.M., as he always 
liked to profit by the morning 
hours, which were the brightest and 
best; and he had kept his word. 
As the clocks chimed the half hour 
he entered the quaint old room 
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which was set apart for his la- 
bours. 

Fifteen by twelve feet of canvas, 
intended for the new act-drop, had 
been strained and primed ready 
for his use. The level white sur- 
face looked most inviting, and he 
really longed to set to work on the 
preliminary outlines, which had to 
be traced with the huge charcoal- 
stick. 

John Hall contemplated that 
canvas with exceeding satisfac- 
tion. After the coarse cumbersome 
scenery at which he had to labour 
at the theatre, the task now before 
him appeared as a tempting donne 
bouche. 

It was a novel chance of distinc- 
tion. This was not commonplace 
patchwork, to be completed in in- 
stalments ; it was not merely a dis- 
jointed combination of wings here, 
borders there, and set pieces for 
the sides and front. This was a legi- 
timate and artistic enterprise. John 
only desired a fair field and no fa- 
vour. In all his varied and lengthy 
experience it had never fallen to 
his share to paint what he called 
‘a real complete picture.’ Other 
scenic artists had had such chances, 
had profited by them, and made 
themselves famous. Why should 
not he? The game was well worth 
the candle, at all events. He would 
certainly do Ais best; and what 
man could do more? 

Full of these enticing ideas, 
which readily assumed the guise 
of personal ambition, the honest 
painter seized the long charcoal- 
stick, which habit had taught him 
to handle so deftly, and commenced 
his design. Landscape was his 
forte; of figure-drawing he knew 
nothing. 

Sir Hercules had suggested a 
sylvan scene as a pleasing subject 
for the act-drop; and Rosamond 
had pleaded that it should be 
moonlit. 

‘The sun is hard and garish,’ 
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she said; ‘but moonbeams are al- 
ways romantic and tender.’ 

Jack, who was present when this 
discussion took place, agreed with 
Miss Dalrymple entirely ; and while 
he was looking into Nell’s eyes 
by moonlight the next evening, he 
remembered the argument and Ro- 
samond’s just pleading. 

John Hall, who had prepared 
himself to work alone and quite at 
his ease, was duly equipped in the 
coarse-canvas overalls he always 
wore at the theatre, and he was by 
no means agreeably surprised when 
Miss Rosamond suddenly made 
her appearance from the turret- 
chamber. She threw the door open 
wide, and its dark setting seemed 
to frame her as a picture. It was 
a very lovely picture. In spite of 
his annoyance, John Hall made 
thatadmission. She worea pale-blue 
morning-gown, her golden hair was 
tied back with a knot of blue rib- 
bon which matched her eyes. A 
happy smile dimpled her cheeks, 
and her hand was extended in 
greeting. 

She was quick at reading faces, 
and had instantly perceived the 
frown on Mr. Hall’s open counte- 
nance, so the hand was offered in 
propitiation. 

‘Good-morning, Mr. Hall,’ she 
said; ‘you see I got up very early 
on purpose to come and help you 
with your work.’ 

Poor John, his fingers black with 
charcoal, painfully conscious of his 
working attire, the palette ready 
at his side and the act-drop pre- 
occupying his thoughts, was by no 
means delighted with his self-con- 
stituted patroness’s appearance at 
this moment. 

He lifted his smudgy hand in 
deprecation, and Rosamond, smil- 
ing, dropped her own. 

‘You are not to mind me the 
least little bit in all the world, Mr. 
Hall,’ she said, in her most im- 
pressive tone. ‘I have not come 
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to hinder or to interfere, but to 
assist.” 

To John the reason she gave for 
her inopportune visit mattered but 
little, since the irksome fact of her 
presence remained. She had crossed 
the room now, and was bending 
over the funny tray-palette, curi- 
ously examining the colours spread 
upon it. 

‘What can be the use of so man 
different shades? she inquired. 
‘Surely a little blue and a great 
deal of silver is all you can possi- 
bly want for moonlight. And 
what are all these ugly, dirty-look- 
ing drabs and browns and greens 
for? If I were a painter I should 
make it a rule never to use any but 
pretty colours : forget-me-not blue, 
or pink, or mauve, or apple-green. 
These darks are hideous.’ 

He listened to her foolish prat- 
tle, and looked into her baby-face 
with evident amusement. 

He little thought, poor simple 
John, that her naiveté was assumed, 
and that the very innocent style of 
her conversation was but a cloak 


to cover the deeper meaning of the 
questions she was leading up to. 
‘You don’t quite understand, 
Miss Dalrymple,’ said he, ‘how 
useful these darks are to painters. 
Without them we could get no 


light. They alone give value to 
the pretty tints. Some clever man 
has said, in much finer language 
than I am able to repeat, that if it 
were not for ugliness, we should 
not know beauty.’ 

*O, that sounds like a regular 
stage-phrase, doesn’t it, Mr. Hall? 
It’s one of the sayings uncle calls 
clap-trap. Fine sound and little 
meaning.” 

*O no, indeed,’ answered John 
promptly. ‘There’s no gag in that 
quotation. A real clever man said 
the thing first, and it has a deal of 
meaning, though it’s not in my 
way to put it into as good words 
as he did. He who said, or had it 
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printed, is an author, and there are 
a few in that trade what does as 
clever work and as good as the 
painters do. Only it’s in a different 
branch, you see, miss.’ 

*That’s like actors and actresses,’ 
said Rosamond simply. ‘They 
may all be clever, though in such 
different ways. Now there was 
that fat red-faced Mrs. D’Almayne 
in the piece I saw the other night. 
She was clever in her way, no 
doubt, though / thought her odious- 
ly vulgar, and then there was your 
gentle pretty daughter whom I 
thought ovely ; she—’ 

‘Ah, she’s not had the experi- 
ence of old Mother Blenkinsop, and 
there’s no knowing yet how much 
she may do in her profession. 
Any way, lovely or not, successful 
or not, our Nell is a good girl, a 
real downright good one, and we've 
a right to be proud of her accordin’. 
For my part, handsome is as hand- 
some does, miss; and that’s true 
all the world over.’ 

‘Mr. Clifford thinks your Nell 
very pretty too, Mr. Hall. I won- 
der if she returns the compliment.’ 

Had old John been less absorbed 
in the complicated working of his 
charcoal-stick, he must have no- 
ticed the anxious tremor in the 
girl’s voice as she asked what to 
her was the leading question. As 
it was, he paid only just as much 
attention to her remarks as his 
sense of politeness compelled him 
to do. 

*I don’t think there’s much of 
compliments flying behind the 
scenes at the Sphere,’ he said, hav- 
ing caught at the longest word she 
had used. ‘As for our Nell, she’s 
a deal too much common sense to 
listen to rubbish of one sort or 
t’other. Her heart’s in her work— 
may God bless and prosper her! 
—and what troubles and turns the 
heads of half the girls on the stage 
don’t come anigh her understand- 
ing at all. But upon my word 
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and ’onner, Miss Dalrymple, I 
really do ask your pardon for talk- 
ing to you in what you might con- 
sider a liberty like. The fact is, I 
—there! 

With his last word Hall made a 
conclusive dash with the charcoal- 
stick, then resting it against a 
chair, he turned his back on his 
work, as though to signify to Rosa- 
mond that he was quite at her ser- 
vice. 

But it was her turn now to be 
preoccupied and silent. 

A strange thought had taken 
possession of her. She was sur- 
prised and almost jealous of the 
respectful admiration with which 
this simple serious man spoke of 
his stepdaughter. 

Rosamond was perfectly aware 
that John Hall looked upon her as 
he would on a silly irresponsible 
child. And yet he spoke of Nell 
Trevor as of a being of superior 
intellect, and as deserving of hon- 
our and admiration. 

‘I suppose the people who act 
lovers on the stage do sometimes 
get to care for one another in pri- 
vate life too, don’t they ?’ pursued 
the girl, when she had concluded 
her mental comparisons. 

‘O yes,’ said Hall, laughing. 
‘There's fools on the stage as 
well as off.’ 

This sounded coarse to Rosa- 
mond, and did not encourage her 
anxious spirit of investigation. 

‘Has—has your daughter ever 
been made love to of the stage, 
Mr. Hall?’ she asked, turning to 
look in his face. 

‘The Lord forbid, no!’ he cried, 
and a dull gleam of red mounted 
slowly into his bronzed cheeks. 

‘But it wouldn’t be anything 
dreadful, would it? queried Rosa- 
mond, returning to her most child- 
like manner. ‘ People do fall in 
love in all ranks of society, and 
then they get married, and—’ 

‘ And have—’ here Hall checked 
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himself, and with an odd smile 
found a different conclusion for the 
sentence from that he had at first 
intended. ‘ And if they are actors, 
or in any other foor profession, 
they have the greatest difficulty in 
keeping a roof over their heads or 
the wolf from the door.’ 

‘ How really dreadful !’ exclaim- 
ed Rosamond. This certainly was 
quite an unexpected view of matri- 
monial bliss. ‘That sort of awful 
poverty must be very trying to 
ladies and gentlemen,’ she continued 
anxiously. 

John Hall laughed. ‘ There’s 
not a many of the tip-toppers to be 
found among our hardworking lot,’ 
he said decisively. ‘Swells is 
swells, you know, miss; and a deal 
too fine they mostly think their- 
selves to go through the study and 
disappointment and the drudgery 
which must be part and parcel of 
a good actor’s life. A good one, a 
real good one, mind you! One 
who loves and honours his profes- 
sion ain’t never ashamed of it; 
not one of your haw-haw, lardy- 
dardy, eyeglasssimpletons. There’s 
enough and to spare of that sort 
about. But t’other is rare.’ 

‘Jack Clifford is a good actor,’ 
asserted Rosamond. And then 
she asked her second question. ‘ Is 
he a gentleman by birth as well as 
education ?” 

Now that she was beginning to 
be vitally interested in the conver- 
sation, she realised the danger of 
betraying herself. 

John Hall, finding that his in- 
quisitive visitor had resolved on 
making him talk instead of letting 
him work, resigned himself to cir- 
cumstances witli as cheerful an air 
as he could command. 

He had laid his charcoal-stick 
aside, and, feeling himself under an 
impromptu and aimless cross-ex- 
amination, stood idly looking at 
Rosamond, determined to let her 
have her say and be done with it. 
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She did not like the apparently 
searching glance of his eyes. He 
was really not thinking about her, 
except as a hindrance to his work. 
But she, woman-like, felt convinced 
that he was lost in profound specu- 
lation about the possible deeper 
meaning of her words. She must 
at once divert his mind from such 
thoughts by resuming the zaive 
manner which evidently best suited 
her under the circumstances. So 
she repeated her question about 
Jack Clifford’s parentage in a tone 
of the simplest childlike curiosity. 

‘I think young Clifford’s father 
was a something in the law—at- 
torney or clerk ; something of that 
sort,’ said John. 

He wondered why the girl per- 
sisted in asking him questions to 
which she evidently required no 
answers; but her next inquiry 
filled him with quite a new sur- 
prise. 

‘If your daughter Nell wanted 
to marry Mr. Clifford, what would 
you say, Mr. Hall? 

‘Say ! repeated poor old John, 
actually turning pale at the sug- 
gestion. 

‘I should say no and no and no 
again !’ he asserted, with sudden 
vehemence. ‘Jack Clifford is a 
good-looking and a soft-spoken 
lad. A deal too much of the hum- 
bug about him to suit plain straight- 
going folks like me and mine. He 
is one of them young gents that’s 
far too fond of playing at love out 
of the theatre ever to do much 
good for himself in it.’ 

Rosamond listened with a smile 
on her lips, as though to some pass- 
ably amusing story. But honest 
John, the moment he realised how 
far his impetuous speech had car- 
ried him, stopped himself in evi- 
dent dismay. 

‘ This is the second time I have 
caught myself talking in quite a 
unpardonable way to you, Miss 
Dalrymple,’ he said, with contri- 
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tion. ‘The fact is, work and chat- 
ter don’t go well together ; and I’ve 
proved that I cannot stand di- 
viding my attention. I must get 
you to excuse me, miss, and not 
to mind the nonsense I’ve been 
talking. For the future I shall beg 
of you not to expect me to enter 
into conversation with you, while I 
ought to be giving all my time and 
my thoughts to the work your good 
uncle pays me to do.’ 

Rosamond went away, to join 
her mother in the breakfast-room, 
with a heavy step and a still 
heavier heart. 


The Silverbeach post-bag that 
day contained the following two 
letters, which were the direct result 
of the colloquy in the music-room. 

Rosamond wrote : 


‘My own darling Jack,—Some- 
thing I have heard has made me 
very, very miserable and anxious 
and unhappy about you. I im- 
plore you, if you really love me, 
to come to Slough to-morrow 
morning by the first train after ten 
o'clock. I will be in the road 
near the station to meet you. 
Come without fail to your loving 
and most unhappy 

‘Rost.’ 


This letter was addressed to the 
theatre, and marked ‘ Important, 
and immediate.’ 

‘Confound it! exclaimed Jack, 
having read its contents with a 
lowering brow. ‘ Does this spoilt 
child imagine I have nothing bet- 
ter to do than to dance attendance 
on her at uncomfortable times and 
places? This sort of frolic must be 
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nipped in the bud, and at once.’ 
Then his thoughts reverted to Nell. 
‘ Bless her, sweet, patient, unselfish 
darling! She heard about poor 
Phoebe; she felt I was cold and 
reserved to Her ; and yet she never 
asked me a question or desired an 
interview or an explanation; in 
fact she never bothered me in any 
way. While ¢4zs young lady,’ he 
crumpled the rose-tinted note with 
angry fingers, ‘has no sooner lost 
sight of me than she cooks up some 
imaginary grievance out of her own 
play-acting brain, and then must 
needs make an absurd appoint- 
ment too. The chances are we 
shall be seen and recognised, she 
is so well known in that neigh- 
bourhood; and if Sir Hercules 
hears of it there'll be the deuce’ 
and all to pay.’ 

These were Jack’s thoughts ; but 
he kept the appointment with a 
very good grace all the same. 

The other letter was from John 
Hall to his wife : 


‘Something I have heard has 
made me anxious,’ he wrote. ‘ If 
Mr. Clifford come to visit, tell him 
not to do so till I am home again. 
And let our Nell know that is my 
wish for her.’ 


To this laconic communication 
Mrs. Hall sent the following reply : 


‘ My dear John,—You are quite 
mistaken in your ideas as usual. 
A very different lover from poor 
young Clifford the actor has made 
his appearance here, and I am be- 
ginning to hope that my prayers 
and entreaties have prevailed with 
my daughter.’ 


[To be continued. ] 








MY COPY OF KEATS. 
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THE only copy of Keats I ever 
owned is a modest volume, pub- 
lished by Edward Moxon & Co. 
in the year 1861, and conse- 
quently eighteen years old. On 
its yellow flyleaf I find it was given 
to me four years later, September 
1865, byone dear to me. At that 
time it was clean and bright, opened 
with strict impartiality when set 
upon its back, and had not learned 
to respond with alacrity to hasty 
searches for favourite passages. 

The binding is now racked and 
feeble with use ; and if, as in army 
regulations, service in warm suns 
is to be taken for longer service in 
cooler climes, it may be said that 
to the exhaustion following over- 
work has been added the prejudices 
of premature age. 

It is not bound as books were, 
once upon a time, when they out- 
lasted the tables and chairs, even 
the walls ; ay, the very names and 
races of their owners. The cover 
is simple plain-blue cloth; on the 
back is a little patch of printing in 
gold, with the words Keats's Poeti- 
cal Works in the centre of a twined 
gilt ribbon and twisted gilt flowers. 
The welt at the back is bleached 
and frayed; the corners of the 
cover are battered and turned in. 
There is a chink between the cover 
and the arched back; and the 
once proud Norman line of that 
arc is flattened and degraded, re- 
taining no more of its pristine look 
of sturdy strength than a wheaten 
straw after the threshing. 

In a list of new books preceding 
the biography of the poet I find the 
volume I speak of under the head 


of ‘ Poetry—Focket Editions ; and 
described as Keats’s Poetical Works. 
With a Memoir by R. M. Milnes. 
Price 3s. 6d. cloth.’ It was from no 
desire to look my gift-horse in the 
mouth I alighted upon the penul- 
timate fact disclosed in the de- 
scription. When I become owner 
of any book my first delight in it 
is to read the catalogue of new 
books annexed, if there be’ any, 
before breaking my fast upon the 
subject-matter of the volume in 
my hand—as a poor gentleman in 
a spacious restaurant, who, having 
ordered luncheon, consisting of 
bread-and-cheese, butter, and a 
half-pint of bitter ale, takes up 
the bill of fare and the list of wines, 
and designs for his imagination a 
feast his purse denies to his lips. 

If any owner of a cart of old 
books in Farringdon-street asked 
you a shilling for such a copy of 
Keats as mine, you would smile at 
him. You would think he had 
acquired the books merely to sa- 
tisfy his own taste, and now dis- 
played them to gratify a vanity 
that was intelligible ; for, you would 
feel assured, no motive towards 
commerce could underlie ever so 
deeply such a preposterous de- 
mand. 

My copy will, I think, last my 
time. Already it has been in my 
hands almost half the years of a 
generation; and I feel that its 
severest trials are over. In days 
gone by it made journeys with me 
by sea and land, and paid long 
visits to some of my friends, both 
when I went myself, and when I 
did not go. Change of air and 
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scene had no beneficial effect upon 
it. Journey after journey, and 
visit after visit, the full cobalt of 
the cloth grew darker and dingier, 
the boards of the cover became 
limper and limper, and the stitch- 
ing at the back more apparent be- 
tween the sheets, like the bones 
and sinews growing outward through 
the flesh of a hand waxing very 
old. 

Once, when the book had been 
on a prolonged excursion away 
from me, it returned sadly out of 
sorts. Had it been a dear friend 
come back from Indiaon sick-leave, 
after an absence from temperate 
skies of twenty years, I could not 
have observed a more disquieting 
change. The coverwas darkened so 
that the original hue- had almost 
wholly disappeared, save at the 
edges, that, like an Indian vete- 
ran’s forehead, were of startling and 
unwholesome pallor. Its presence 
in such guise aroused a gnawing 
solicitude which undermined all 
peace. I could not endure the 
symptoms of its speedy decline, 
the prospect of its dissolution ; and 
to shield my sensibilities from con- 
tinual assault, I made for it a re- 
spectable cover of substantial brown 
paper. 

For a while, the consciousness 
that my favourite was safe compen- 
sated for the unfamiliarity of its 
appearance and my constitutional 
antipathy to contact with brown 
paper, even a lively image of which 
makes me cringe. 

But as days went on the brown 
paper entered into my soul and 
rankled. What! was my Keats 
to be clad in that wretched union 
garb, that livery of poverty ac- 
knowledged, that corduroy of the 
bookshelf? Intolerable! Should 
I, who had, like other men, only 
my time to live, be denied all 
friendly sight of the natural seem- 
ing of my prime friend? My Keats 
would last my time ; and why should 
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I hide my friend in an unparticu- 
larised garb, the uniform of the 
mean or the needy, in order that 
those who came after me might 
enjoy a privilege mere senseless 
timidity sought to rob me of? No; 
that should not be. I would cast 
away the hideous badge of beggary, 
and, like a man, bear the daily de- 
cay of my old companion. I tore 
the paper off, threw it upon the 
fire, and proudly set my disenthral- 
led Keats in its own proper vesture 
on the shelf among its comrades 
and its peers. 

There is no man, how poor so- 
ever, who has not some taste which, 
for his circumstances, must be re- 
garded as expensive ; and in that 
‘sweet unreasonableness’ of human 
nature, not at all limited to ‘ the 
Celt,’ men take a kind of foolish 
pride out of their particular extra- 
vagances. Who does not know a 
man that daily declares he would 
rather go without his dinner than a 
clean shirt; another who would 
prefer one good cigar to a bushel 
of eggs ; one who would not rather 
go to the City of winter mornings 
by train without an overcoat than 
by vulgar tramcar in fur and 
pilot cloth; a fourth who would 
rather give his right hand than for- 
get his Greek ; a fifth who pays 
the hire of a piano and does with- 
out supper; a sixth who starves 
himself and stints his family for the 
love of a garden? For my own 
part, I felt the using of my Keats 
without a cover or protection of 
any kind was beyond my means, 
but I grew to glory in this. It 
seemed fine to be thus hand and 
glove with the book. To touch it 
when and where I would, and as 
much as ever I liked. ‘To feel as- 
sured that even with free using 
and free lending it would outlast 
my short stay here, as the blos- 
soms of the roses in a friend’s 
hedge outlast your summer visit. 
Was it not fine, did it not strike a 
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chord ofkingly generosity, to be able 
to say to a friend, ‘ Here is my copy 
of Keats. Take it, use it, read it. 
There is plenty of it for you and 
me’? I would rather have the 
lending of my Keats than the bid- 
ding to a banquet. 

So it fell out that my favourite 
went more among my friends than 
ever, and accumulated at a usurous 
rate all manner of marks and stains 
and defacements and dog-ears and 
other unworded comments as well 
as comments expressed in pencil 
and ink. It is quite true that a 
rolling stone gathers no moss, but 
a rolling snowball gathers more 
snow, and moss and snow are of 
about equal value to man. Oliver 
Wendell Holmes says, If I may 
trust my memory, only three 
things improve with years: violins, 
wine, and meerschaum pipes. He 
loves books, and knows books as 
well as any man now living, almost 
as well as Charles Lamb did when 
he was with us; and yet Dr. Holmes 
does not think books worthy of 
being included in his list of things 
time ripens. 

Does not De Quincey tells us 
that, having lent some books to 
Coleridge, the poet not only wrote 
the lender’s name in them, but en- 
riched the margins with observa- 
tions and comments on the texts ? 
Who would not give a tithe of 
the books he has for one volume 
so gloriously illuminated? I re- 
member, a long time ago, when I 
was a lad, a friend of mine picked 
up somewhere Cary’s Dante, in 
which was written the name ofa 
poet still living, but who is almost 
unknown. We loved the poet for 
his work: and when my friend told 
us that the Dante bore, not only 
the poet’s name, but numerous 
marginal notes and hints in his 
handwriting, we all looked upon 
the happy possessor with eyes of 
envious respect. The precious 
volume was shown to us, not in 
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groups, for in such there is peril of 
a profaning laugh or an unsympa- 
thetic sneer. One by one we were 
handed the book, on still country 
roads, upon the tranquil heights of 
hills where we were alone with the 
brown heather and the plover, or 
on some barren cliff above the 
summer sea. The familiar printed 
text sank into insignificance beside 
the blurred pencil lines. Any one 
might buy a fair uncut copy for a 
crown-piece. The text was com- 
mon property—‘’twas mine, ’tis his, 
and has been slave to thousands.’ 
But here before us lay revealed the 
private workings of a poetic im- 
agination fired by contact with a 
master of the craft. To us this 
volume disclosed one of our heroes, 
clad in the homely garb of prose, 
speaking in his own every-day 
speech, and lifting up his voice in 
admiration, wonder, awe, to the 
colossal demigod, in whose pre- 
sence we had stood humiliated and 
afeard. 

My Keats has suffered from many 
pipes, many thumbs, many pencils, 
many quills, many pockets. Not 
one stain, one gape, one blot of 
these would I forego for a spick- 
and-span new copy in all the gor- 
geous pomp of the bookbinder’s 
millinery. These blemishes are 
aureole to me. They are nimbi 
around the brows of the gods 
and demigods, who walk in the 
triumph of their paternal des- 
pot on the ‘clouds metropolitan’ 
that embattle the heights of Par- 
nassus. 

What a harvest of happy memo- 
ries is hidden in its leaves! How 
well I remember the day it got that 
faint-yellow stain on the page 
whereon begins the ‘Ode on a 
Greek Urn’! It was a clear, bright, 
warm, sunshiny day late in the 
month of May. ‘Three of us took 
a boat and rowed down a broad 
blue river, ran the nose of the boat 
ashore on the gravel beach of a 
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sequestered island, and landed. 
Pulling was warm work, and we 
all climbed a slope, reached the 
summit, and cast ourselves down 
on the long lush cool grass, in the 
shade of whispering sycamores, 
and in a stream of air that came 
fresh with the cheering spices of 
the hawthorn blossom. 

One of our company was the 
best chamber-reader I have ever 
heard. His voice was neither very 
melodious nor very full. Perhaps 
he was all the better for this, be- 
cause he made no effort at display. 
It always seemed to me that, as he 
read, the book vanished from his 
sight, and he leaned over the 
poet’s shoulder, saw what the poet 
saw, and in a voice, timid with a 
sense of responsibility, and yet 
elated by a kind of fearing joy, 
told of what he saw in words that 
never hurried, and that, when ut- 
tered, always seemed to hang sub- 
stantially in the air like banners. 
He discovered and related the 
poet vision rather than simulated 
passion to suit the scene. I re- 
member well his reading of the 
passage : 

‘Fair youth, beneath the trees, thou canst 
not leave 
Thy song, nor ever can those trees be bare ; 


Bold hover, never, never canst thou kiss, 
Though winning near the goal—yet do not 


grieve ; 
She cannot fade, though thou hast not 
thy bliss, 
For ever wilt thou love, and she be fair !’ 


He read the whole of the ode 
over and over again as we lay on 
the grass watching the vast chest- 
nuts and oaks bending over the 
river, as though they had grown 
aweary of the sun, and longed to 
glide into the broad full stream. 
As he read the lines quoted, he 
gave us time to hear the murmur, 
and to breathe the fragrance of 
those immortal trees. ‘Nor ever 
can those trees be bare,’ in the 
text, has only a semicolon after it. 
Yet here he paused while three 
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wavelets broke upon the beach, as 
if he could not tear himself away 
from contemplating that deathless 
verdure and realising the prodigious 
edict pronounced upon it. ‘ Bold 
hover, never, never canst thou 
kiss, though winning near the 
goal.’ At this terrible decree he 
raised his eyes from the page, and 
gazed with heavy-lidded hopeless 
commiseration at this being, who, 
still more unhappy than Tithonus, 
had to immortality added immor- 
tal youth, with passion for ever — 
strong, and denial for ever final. 

‘Yet do not grieve’ this he ut- 
tered as one who pleads forgive- 
ness of a corpse; merely to try and 
soothe a conscience sensible of an 
obligation that cannot now be dis- 
charged. ‘She cannot fade, though 
thou hast not thy bliss, for ever 
wilt thou love, and she be fair.’ 
Here the reader, with eyes fixed 
and rayless, seemed by voice and 
pose to be sunk, beyond all power 
of hope, in an abyss of despair. 
The barren immutability of the 
spectacle appeared to weigh down 
upon him worse than the wreck of 
a people. He spoke the words in 
a long-drawn-out whisper, and, 
after a pause, dropped his head 
and did not soon resume. 

I recollect that when the illusion 
he wrought up so fully in my mind 
had passed away in that long pause, 
and I remembered the fancy of 
the poet was expending itself, not on 
beings whom he conceived origin- 
ally as human, but on the figures 
of a mere vase, I was seized with 
a fierce desire to get up and seek 
that vase through all the world un- 
til I found it, and then smash it 
into ten thousand atoms. 

When I had written the last sen- 
tence, I took up the volume to 
decide where I should recommence, 
and I ‘ turned the page and turned 
the page.’ I lived over again the 
days not forgotten, but laid aside 
in memory, to be borne forth in 
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periods of high festival. I could 
not bring myself back from the 
comrades of old, and the marvels 
of the great magician to this poor 
street, this solitude, and this com- 
pany ofmy own thoughts—thoughts 
so trivial and so mean compared 
to the imperial visions into which 
I had been gazing, that I was glad 
for the weariness which came upon 
me, and grateful to the gray dawn 
which glimmered against the blind 
and absolved me from further obli- 
gation for that sitting. 

On turning over the leaves with- 
out reading, I find ‘ Hyperion’ 
opens most readily of all, and 
seems to have fared worst from de- 
liberate and unintentional com- 
ment. Much of the wear and tear 
and pencil marks are to be set 
down against myself; for when I 
take the book with no definite 
purpose I turn to ‘ Hyperion,’ as a 
blind man to the sun. Some quali- 
ties I can feel and appreciate ; but 
always in its presence I am weighed 
down by the consciousness my defi- 
ciency in some attribute of percep- 
tion debars me from undreamed- 
of privileges. 

I recall one evening in a pine 
glen,with one friend and ‘ Hyperion.’ 
It would be difficult to match him 
or me as readers. I don’t think 
there can be ten worse employing 
the English language to-day. I 
not only do not by any inflection 
of voice interpret what I utter, but 
I am often incapable of speaking 
the words before me. I take in a 
line at a glance, see its import with 
my own imagination apart from 
the verbiage, which leaves not a 
shadow of an impression on my 
mind. When I come to the next 
line I grow suddenly alive to the 
fact I have to speak off the former 
one. My imagination isin a hurry 
to see what line two has to show ; 
so, instead of giving the poet’s 
words for line one, I give my own 
description of the vision it has im- 
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ported into my own imagination. 
This is bad enough in all con- 
science ; but the friend, of whom I 
speak now, behaved even worse. 
His plan of reading was to stop his 
voice in the middle of line one, and 
proceed to discuss the merits of 
line two, which he had read with 
his eye, but not with his lips, and 
of which the listener was ignorant, 
unless he happened to know the 
poem by rote. . 

On that evening in the glen I 
pulled out Keats, and turned, at my 
friend's request, to ‘Hyperion,’ and 
began to read aloud. He was pa- 
tient as man could be; but occa- 
sionally, when I did a most excep- 
tionally bad murder on the text, he 
would writhe and cry out, and I 
would go back and correct myself, 
and start afresh. 

He had a big burly frame, and a 
deep full voice that shouted easily, 
and some of the comments shouted 
as I read are indicated in pencil in 
the margin. The writing was not 
done then, but much later, when 
he and I had shaken hands, and 
he had gone sixteen thousand 
miles away. As he was about 
to set out on that long journey, 
he said, ‘In seven years more 
I'll drop in and have a pipe 
with you.’ It was seven years 
since I had seen him before. The 
notes on the margin are only keys 
to what was said ; for I fear the 
comment made was more bulky 
than the text, and the text and 
comment together would far exceed 
the limits of such a paper as this. 
I therefore curtail greatly, and 
omit much. 

I read down the first page with- 
out meeting any interruption; but 
when I came in page two on 

* She would have ta’en 

Achilles by the hair and bent his neck,’ 
he shouted out, ‘Stop! Don’t 
read the line following. It is no- 
thing compared with that line and a 
half. It is paltry and weak com- 
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pared with what you have read. 
“Ta’en Achilles by the hair and 
bent his neck.” By Jove! can 
you not see the white muscles start 
out in his throat, and the look of 
rage, defeat, and agony on the face 
of the Greek bruiser? But how 
flat falls the next line: “Or with 
her finger stayed Ixion’s wheel” ! 
What’s the good of stopping Ixion’s 
wheel? Besides, a crowbar would 
be much better than a finger. It 
is like a line for children rather 
than grown men. It exhausts the 
subject. Itis too literal. There 
is no question left to ask. But the 
vague “Ta’en Achilles by the 
hair and dent his neck” is perfect. 
You can see her knee in the hollow 
of his back, and her fingers twisted 
in his hair. But the image of the 
goddess dabbling in that river of 
hell after Ixion’s wheel is not in 
the least noble.’ 
He next stops me at 
‘ Until at length old Saturn lifted up 
His faded eyes, and saw his kingdom gone.’ 
‘ What a prodigious vision Keats 
must have had of the old bank- 
rupt Titan, when he wrote the 
second line! Taken in the con- 
text it is simply overwhelming. 
Keats must have sprung up out of 
his chair when he saw the gigantic 
head upraised, and the prodigious 
grief of the gray-haired god. But 
Keats was not happyin the matter of 
full-stops. Here again what comes 
after weakens. We get no addi- 
tional strength out of 
‘* And all the gloom and sorrow of the place 
And that fair kneeling Goddess, 
The gloom and sorrow and the 
goddess are abominably anticli- 
macteric. 
‘Yes, there must be a golden victory ; 
There must be gods thrown down and trum- 
pets blown 

Of triumph calm, and hymns of festival 
Upon the gold clouds metropolitan, 
Voices of soft proclaim, and silver stir 

Of strings in hollow shells ; there shall be 
Beautiful things made new, for the surprise 


Of the sky-children ; 1 will give command : 
Thea! Thea! Thea! Where is Saturn ” 
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‘Read that again !’ cried my friend, 
clinging to the grass and breathing 
hard. ‘Again!’ he cried, when I 
had finished the second time. And 
then, before I could proceed, my 
friend sprang to his feet, carrying 
out the action in the text immedi- 
ately following : 


‘ This passion lifted him upon his feet, 
And made his hands to struggle in the air.’ 


‘Come on, John Milton,’ cried 
my friend, excitedly sparring at 
the winds,—‘ come on, and beat 
that, and we'll let you put all your 
adjectives behind your nouns, and 
your verb last, and your nominative 
nowhere! Why, man,’—this being 
addressed to the Puritan poet,— it 
carried Keats himself off his legs ; 
that’s more than anything you ever 
wrote did for you. There’s the 
smell of midnight oil off your most 
spontaneous efforts, John Milton ; 
but I’d lay you five to one this 
passage never more surprised any 
one than John Keats himself.’ 

I looked around uneasily, and 
found, to my great satisfaction, 
that there was no stranger in view. 
My friend occupied a position of 
responsibility and trust, and it 
would be most injurious if a ru- 
mour got abroad that not only did 
he read and admire poetry, but 
that he held converse with the 
shades of departed poets as well. 
In old days men who spoke to the 
vacant air were convicted of necro- 
mancy and burned ; in our times 
men offending in this manner are 
suspected of poetry and ostracised. 

As soon as he was somewhat 
calmed, and had cast himself down 
again and lit a pipe, I resumed my 
reading. He allowed me to pro- 
ceed without interruption until I 
came to 

‘ His palace bright, 
Bastion'd with pyramids of glowing gold, 
And touch’d with shade of bronzed obelisks, 
Glared a blood-red through all its thousand 
courts, 


Arches and domes and fiery galleries ; 
And all its curtains of Aurorian clouds 











Flushed angerly : while sometimes eagles’ 
wings, 

Unseen before by gods or wondering men, 

Darken'd the place ; and neighing steeds 
were heard, 

Not heard before by gods or wondering 
men,’ 


*Prodigious ! he shouted. ‘Go 
over that again. Keep the sylla- 
bles wide apart. It is a good rule 
of water-colour sketching not to be 
too nice about joining the edges of 
the tints; this lets the light in. 
Keep the syllables as far apart as 
ever you can, and let the silentness 
in to clear up the picture. How 
the gods and the wondering men 
must have wondered! Do you 
know, I am sure Keats often fright- 
ened, terrified himself with his own 
visions. You remember he says 
somewhere he doesn’t think any 
one could dare to read some one 
or another aloud at midnight. I 
believe that often in the midnight 
he sat and cowered before the 
gigantic sights and sounds that 
reigned despotically over his fancy.’ 

‘O dreams of day and night ! 
O monstrous forms! O effigies of pain ! 


O spectres busy in a cold, cold gloom ! 


O lank-ear’'d Phantoms of black-weeded 
Is ! 


pools ! 
Why do I know ye? why have I seen ye? 
why 


Is my eternal essence thus distraught 

To see and to behold these horrors new ? 
Saturn is fallen, am I too to fall? 

Am I to leave this haven of my rest, 

This cradle of my glory, this soft clime, 
This calm luxuriance of blissful light, 
These crystalline pavilions and pure fanes 
Of all my lucent empire? It is left 
Deserted, void, nor any haunt of mine, 
The blaze, the splendour, and the symme- 


try 

I cannot see—but darkness, death and 
darkness. 

Even here, into my centre of repose, 

The shady visions come to domineer, 

Insult, and blind and stifle up my pomp— 

Fall !—No, by Tellus and her briny robes ! 

Over the fiery frontier of my realms 

I will advance a terrible right arm 

Shall scare the infant thunderer, rebel Jove, 

And bid old Saturn take his throne again,’ 


‘ What more magnificent prelude 
ever was uttered to oath than 
the portion of the speech preced- 
ing “ No, by Tellus”! What more 
overpowering, leading up to an 
VOL. XXV. 
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overwhelming threat, than the 
whole going before “Over the 
fiery frontier of my realms I will 
advance a terrible right arm”! 
What menacing deliberateness 
there is in this whole speech, and 
what utter completion of ruin to 
come is indicated by those words, 
“1 will advance a terrible right 
arm”! You feel no sooner will 
that arm move than “rebel Jove’s” 
reign is at an end, and that chaos 
will be left for Saturn to rule and 
fashion once more into order, 
Shut up the book now. That’s 
plenty of “Hyperion,” and the 
other books of it are inferior. 
There is more labour and more 
likeness to Milton.” And so my 
friend, who is now 16,000 miles 
away, and I turned from the Titanic 
theme, and spoke of the local board 
of guardians or some young girl 
whose beauty was making the sen- 
sation in our town in those days. 
There is no other long poem in 
the volume bearing any marks 
which indicate such close connec- 
tion with an individual reader as 
in the case of ‘Hyperion.’ ‘En- 
dymion’ boasts only one mark, and 
that indicating admiration of the 
relief afforded from the monotony 
of the heroic couplets by the in- 
troduction in the opening of the 
double rhyming verses : 
‘ Full of sweet dreams, and health, and quiet 
breathing 
Therefore, on every morrow, are we wreath- 
ing—’ 
The friend to whom this mark is 
due never handled the volume, 
never even saw it ; but once upon a 
time when he, another friend, and 
I had got together, and were talk- 
ing of the ‘ gallipot poet,’ the first- 
named friend said he always re- 
garded this couplet as most happily 
placed where it appears. So when 
I got home I marked my copy at 
the lines. Now when I open the 
volume and find that mark, it is as 
good to me as, better than, a pho- 
II 
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tograph of my friend; for I not 
only see his face and figure, but 
once more he places his index- 
finger on the table, as we three sit 
smoking, and whispers out the six 
opening lines, ending with the two 
I have quoted. Suppose I too 
should some day go 16,000 miles 
away from London, and carry this 
volume with me, shall I not be 
able to open it any day and recall 
what I then saw and heard, what 
I now see and hear, as distinctly 
as though no long interval of ocean 
or of months lay between to-night 
and that day? 

Can I ever forget my burly 
tenor friend, who sang and com- 
posed songs, and marked the line 
in ‘ The Eve of St. Agnes,’ 


‘ The silver, snarling trumpets *gan to chide,’ 


and declared a hundred times in 
my unwearied ears that no more 
happy epithet than ‘ snarling’ could 
be found for trumpets in the lan- 
guage? He over and over again as- 
sured me, and over and over again 
I loved to listen to his fancy run- 
ning riot on the line, how he heard 
and saw brazen and silver and 
golden dragons quarrelling in the 
roof and around his ears as the 
trumpets blared out through the 
echoing halls and corridors. He, 
too, marked 
‘ The music, yearning like a god in pain.’ 
‘Keats,’ he would say, ‘seems to 
have got not only at the spirit of 
the music, but at the very flesh 
and blood of it. He has done one 
thing for me,’ my friend continued. 
‘Before I read these lines, and 
others of the same kind, in Keats, 
my favourite tunes always repre- 
sented an emotion of my own 
mind. Now they stand for indi- 
vidual characters in scenes, like 
descriptions of people in a book. 
When I hear music now I am with 
the Falstaffs or the Romolas, 
Quasimodo or Julius Cesar.’ 
Ihave been regarding the mark- 
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ings in the volume chronologically. 
The next marks of importance in 
the order of the years occur, one 
in ‘The Eve of St. Agnes,’ the 
other in the ‘Ode to a Nightin- 
gale. ‘These marks more than any 
others I regard with grateful me- 
mory. They are not the work of 
him whose hand I value them for. 
I have now good reason to regard 
him who called them into existence 
as a true friend. For months be- 
tween him and me there had ex- 
isted an acquaintance necessarily 
somewhat close, but wholly unin- 
formed with friendship. We spoke 
to one another as ‘ Mr. So-and-so.’ 
Neither of us suspected the other 
had any toleration for poets or 
poetry. One day in mid-winter, 
when a chilling fog hung over 
London and I felt very low-spirited 
and wretched, I chanced to go into 
a room where he was alone. After 
a formal greeting I complained of 
the cold. He dropped his pen 
and looked up. ‘Yes,’ he said, 
‘very cold and very dark. Do 
you know the coldest night that 
ever was? I answered in the 
negative. ‘It was St. Agnes’s Eve, 
when 

‘ The owl, for all his feathers, was a-cold.’ 


And so we fell to talking about 
Keats, and talked and talked for 
hours ; and before the first hour of 
our talk had passed we had ceased 
‘ Mistering’ one another for ever. 
The fire of his enthusiasm rose 
higher and higher as the time 
swept by. He knew one poet in- 
timately, for whose verse I had a 
profound respect, and this poet, 
he told me, worshipped Keats. 
Often in our talks I laid plot for 
bringing him back to the simple 
sentence, ‘You should hear M. 
talk about Keats.’ The notion 
that any one who knew M. could 
think M. would talk to me about 
Keats intoxicated me. ‘He would 
not let me listen to him? I said, 
half fearfully. ‘M. would talk to 
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any one about Keats—to any one 
at all.’ How I wished at that mo- 
ment I was the smallest any one 
who might stand in M.’s path! I 
have, in a way, been near to that 
poet since. I might almost have 
said to him in these words, 
‘So near, too! You could hear my sigh, 
Or see my case with half an eye ; 
But must not—there are reasons why.’ 

So this friend I speak of now 
and I came to be great friends in- 
deed. We often met and held car- 
nivals of verse, carnivals among 
the star-dust of poetry. He hada 
subtle instinct that saw the jewel, 
however it might be set. He owned 
himself the faculty of verse, which 
gave him ripe knowledge of all 
matters technical in the setting. 

‘ Now more than ever seems it rich to die, 
To cease upon the midnight with no pain,’ 
He would quote these two lines 
and cry, ‘ Was ever death so pang- 
less as that spoken of here! “To 
cease upon the midnight!” Here 
is no struggle, no regret, no fear. 
This death is softer and lighter and 
smoother than the falling of the 
shadow of night upon a desert of 
noiseless sand.’ 

For a long time the name of one 
man had been almost daily in my 
ears. I had been hearing much 
through the friend whom I have 
last alluded to about his swift in- 
tuitive eye and critical acumen. 
That friend had informed me of 
the influence which his opinion 
carried in literary, political, and 
social matters; and of how this 
man, too, held Keats high above 
poets to whom we have statues of 
brass, and whose names we give 
our streets. My curiosity was pro- 
foundly excited ; and, while my de- 
sire to meet this man was largely 
mingled with fear, I often felt a 
jealous pang at thinking that most 
of the people I knew, knew him; 
and could speak of him, not only 
with admiration for his genius, but 
affection for the qualities of his 
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manhood. At length I became 
distantly connected with an under- 
taking in which he was prominent- 
ly concerned. Through the instru- 
mentality of one acquainted with 
us both, we met. I shall never 
forget that interview: his rapid re- 
view of events; his perspicacious 
talk, that owed his perspicacity to 
the infinite power of suggestion 
rather than the deliberate exhaus- 
tion of subject ; the brilliant, social, 
and political schemes which flowed 
from him; his supreme scorn of 
plodding dunces; his fearless en- 
thusiasm for all that is fine and true 
and noble. It was an ambrosial 
night for me; and I sat and lis- 
tened, and felt a strong pride in 
the homage which rose up from me 
towards him as spontaneously as 
vapour towards the sun. After 
some hours the talk wheeled round 
upon sonnets. ‘Sonnets!’ he cried, 
starting up; ‘who can repeat the 
lines about Cortez in Keats’ son- 
net? You all know it.’ Some one 
began to read or repeat the whole 
sonnet. Until coming upon the 
words, ‘or like stout Cortez,’ 
‘ That’s it, that’s it! Now go on.’ 
‘ Or like stout Cortez, when with eagle eyes 
He stared at the Pacific—and all his men 
Look’d at each other with a wild surmise— 

Silent, upon a peak of Darien,’ 

‘ And all his men looked at each 
other with a wé/d surmise,” ’ he re- 
peated, ‘ “ silent upon a peak of 
Darien.” The grandest thing ever 
done. They are standing there to 
this day. They will stand there 
for ever and for ever; they are im- 
mutable, and their astonishment 
seems to mount higher and higher. 
When a painter comes and paints 
that group I will kneel down and 
worship him.’ 

When I take down my copy of 
Keats, and look through it and be- 
yond it, I feel that while it is left to 
me I cannot be wholly shorn of 
my friends. It is the only album of 
photographs I possess. The faces 
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I see in it are not for any eye but 
mine. It is my private portrait 
gallery, in which are hung the por- 
traits of my dearest friends. The 
marks and blots are intelligible to 
no other eye than mine; theyare the 
sacred hieroglyphics of the heart. 
I close the book; I lock up the 
hieroglyphics; I feel certain the 
book will last my time. Should it 
outlast me and pass into new hands 
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—into the hands of some boy now 
unborn, who may pluck out of it 
posies of love-phrases for his fresh- 
cheeked sweetheart—he will know 
nothing of the import these mar- 
ginal notes bore to one who has 
gone before him; unless, indeed, 
out of some cemetery of ephemeral 
literature he digs up this key—this 
Rosetta stone. 
RICHARD DOWLING. 
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Down in the forest a year ago 

Blossoms were falling and skies were gray, 
Crimson leaves rustled faint and low, 

Blue mists saddened the far away ; 
A moist west wind in the mourning trees 
Bearing an echo of distant seas. 


Ah, little love, I can see you now— 


Half in shadow and half in sun— 
Standing under the beechen bough, 

When the flush of summer was past and done ; 
For the strange sweet autumn has cast her spell 
Over my love and our long farewell. 


Dead leaves drifting about her feet, 
Crimson and russet, tawny-gold ; 
High above her the blossoms meet, 
Dying—and only a summer old ! 
Our love still blooms through a winter’s snow, 
Since the day we parted—a year ago. 


A sweet little picture to lay in my heart, 
Wherever my fortune may bid me go ; 
I bear you too, love—we did not part 
Down in the forest a year ago. 
Call it a fancy, or what you will, 
The dreamy spell that the autumn weaves ; 
We never parted—I hold her still, 
As I won her first in the falling leaves. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
A FALLEN STAR. 


On receipt of this letter from Miss 
Bertram, the softly sycophantish 
friend who had always been ready to 
applaud her every action and word 
hitherto, however rash or reckless 
either words or actions might have 
been, Lady Dunleath realises that 
her day is done, her period of pride, 
prosperity, and power is indeed 
over. Carelessly and thoughtlessly 
she has for several years held almost 
constant communion with this quon- 
dam friend of hers. But, careless 
and thoughtless as the intercourse 
has been, the more seemingly un- 
observant woman of the two has 
gauged the apparently deeper and 
stronger nature well. 

‘I always felt that Mary Ber- 
tram was a rat who would desert a 
falling house,’ Lady Dunleath says 
to herself, as she quietly folds up 
Miss Bertram’s elaborate epistle. 
‘ This letter answers the purpose I 
had in calling it forth very tho- 
roughly ; it shows me my position 
clearly, and tells me that my down- 
fall is looked upon as an ascer- 
tained fact.’ 

A curious atmosphere of calm 
settles down upon the once-impe- 
tuous woman, from the first mo- 
ment that misfortune overtakes 
and disgrace threatens her. Her 
course has been a brilliant and a 
reckless one. She has courted and 
accepted admiration and attention, 
popularity and publicity, in a way 
that has left her character vulner- 
able to the poisoned darts of the 


censorious at many points. But 
she has not deserved that these 
darts should destroy or even dam- 
age her greatly. She has been 
in very perilous places, but she 
has never fallen; and the inter- 
course with Hubert Vyner, on 
which her husband is founding his 
claim for a divorce, has been with- 
out reproach. 

‘ And he knows it! The contempt- 
ible coward knows that for the sake 
of the dead as well as of the liv- 
ing, Hubert Vyner holds me sa- 
cred,’ she says to herself. But she 
says it without much evidence of 
anger or of any other emotion. 
She recognises, in a sort of way, 
that there is a kind of justice in 
the manner in which her fate is 
being worked out. Sir Kenneth had 
been unscrupulous as to the means 
he used to get her, and now he will 
be equally unscrupulous in getting 
rid of her. 

‘I am not guilty, but it is im- 
possible to prove a negative ; so I 
shall fall, and Mary Bertram will 
reign in my stead. I will go out 
among my thousand friends, for 
the last time, for the sake of seeing 
how they’ll look at me,’ she says 
presently ; and she rings for her 
maid to come and dress her in her 
habit for what she feels will be her 
last ride in the Row, where her 
appearance is wont to be looked 
for as eagerly, and hailed as raptu- 
rously, as that of Royalty itself. 

‘Are the horses at the door? 
she asks, without turning her head, 
when the door is opened, and a 
strange voice, the voice of the 
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second housemaid, who has never 
dared to approach my lady’s cham- 
ber heretofore, answers her, 

‘No, my lady. Sir Kenneth 
give orders before he left for the 
hunters to be sent to Market Har- 
borough, and the others to go down 
to Tattersall’s at onest.’ 

‘Send Lyson,’ Lady Dunleath 
Says quietly, not deigning to deal 
with the subordinate. 

‘If you please, my lady, Sir Ken- 
neth paid Lyson her wages, and 
dismissed her before your ladyship 
woke ; but I heard where she was 
going, my lady,’ the woman (who 
feels for the beautiful fallen star) 
says eagerly, venturing a step fur- 
ther into the room. ‘I heard 
where she was going to, my lady, 
and that is to Miss Bertram’s, in 
Wimpole-street.’ 

‘Call me a cab,’ is all the an- 
swer that Gwendoline vouchsafes ; 
and the housemaid retires precipi- 
tately to call the cab, and on the 
way to give her version of this part 
of the story to those of the ser- 
vants who are left. 

They are all waiting about in the 
dining-room, conjecturing what it 
all means, and drinking sherry in 
an incidental way to brighten their 
brains and honour the occasion. 

‘Well, what’s hup?’ one of the 
footmen questions, as the under- 
housemaid comes effusively into 
their midst. 

‘QO, I’m all of a shake,’ the un- 
des-housemaid commences hyste- 
rically. (‘Take a drop o’ wine, 
do’ee now,’ the sympathetic cook 
cries parenthetically.) ‘Poor thing! 
And there she is a-taking on up 
there in a way that would melt the 
heart of a stone, let alone of a 
brute like Sir Kenneth, which is 
what I call him and w// call him, 
with his goings-on and his Miss 
Mary Bertrams and his temper.’ 

‘But what’s hup? What did 
she say?’ the footman, who does 
not care to hear the under-house- 
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maid’s opinion of master, but does 
care to hear how missus is deport- 
ing herself, asks remindingly. 

‘Say? Lor, what should she 
say? She was all of a tremble 
(just like me) when I went in and 
told her Lyson and the horses were 
gone ; and when I said as were I 
knew Lyson was gone, I thought 
she’d a-dropped. “Davis,” she 
says,- “call me a cab,” she says; 
just like that. ‘ Davis, call] me a 
cab ;”’ and Davis looks as tragic as 
Nature, which has modelled her 
on the roly-poly plan, will per- 
mit. 

‘ There'll be a rare show up,’ the 
footman remarks; and then the 
puzzled group chatter their hard- 
est in their endeavours to come 
to a satisfactory conclusion on the 
subject of what it all means. The 
under-housemaid has a fixed idea 
that Sir Kenneth has run off with 
Miss Mary Bertram; but Lady 
Dunleath’s own groom, who joins 
them at this juncture, and who saw 
and heard something of the scene 
in the Row yesterday, is of opinion 
‘that it’s my lady who'll go to the 
wall;’ and adds that perhaps it will 
be as well for them all to be on 
the safe side, by ‘keeping civil 
tongues in their head about Miss 
Bertram.’ 

Presently a sharp peal from Lady 
Dunleath’s bell reminds them that 
she is still in the house, and that 
she still claims their service and 
obedience. So the cab is called 
without further delay, and she is 
told that it is at the door. 

Presently she comes down-stairs ; 
and all the curious eyes peering 
at her from the dining-room mark 
that she is carefully and exquisitely 
dressed as usual, that her step is 
as firm, her bearing as proud, her 
glance as free and unquailing as 
ever. My lady looks as guiltless 
as she is in fact; and the tide of 
feeling was strongly in her favour. 
In her hand she carries a little 
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black-velvet bag, with silver clasps, 
into which she has put the jewelry 
that was hers before she married 
Sir Kenneth, and all the gold and 
bank-notes she can find in her 
desk. . The money is hers; for the 
fortune left to her by her father is 
securely tied up to her. As for 
the suites of diamonds and emeralds 
and pearls, the countless rings and 
bracelets and watches, and other 
priceless trifles which have been 
lavished upon her since her mar- 
riage, she leaves them all behind 
her, together with every dress and 
yard of lace for which Sir Kenneth 
has paid. 

‘I am: not coming back,’ she 
says to the footman, who goes out 
to close the door of the cab. 
‘Everything is left unlocked or lying 
about in my rooms. You can leave 
things as they are for Miss Ber- 
tram’s use, or take them for your 
own, as far as I am concerned. 
They are not my property ; and it 
is Sir Kenneth Dunleath’s place to 
provide proper care-takers for his 
goods and chattels.’ 

Then, before the confused ser- 
vant can answer her, she has 
ordered the cabman to drive her 
to the Great Western Station; but 
when she is a dozen yards from the 
house she changes her mind, and 
has herself driven first to Mrs. Add- 
ley Bourne’s, where she provides 
herself with a fine outfit, and then 
to Madam White’s, where she 
selects patterns for half-a-dozen 
superb toilettes. For all these she 
pays ready money ; and when they 
remonstrate with her ladyship for 
doing this, and plead that they 
may be permitted to add them to 
her ladyship’s account, her ladyship 
startles them slightly by telling 
them that she ‘is in the Divorce 
Court,’ and that they had better 
send in their accounts against her 
to Sir Kenneth without delay. 

‘Is there one who will come to 
me? Is there one who will be- 
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lieve that Iam no more a guilty 
woman now than I have been all 
these years that I have had the 
ball at my feet?” she asks herself; 
and she cannot find it in her mind 
to answer ‘Yes,’ or in her heart 
to answer ‘No.’ But she knows 
that she is putting those whose 
name has been legion hitherto to 
the test, when she causes it to be 
inserted in the fashionable journals. 
that ‘Lady Dunleath has taken up 
her residence at the Alexandra 
Hotel for a few weeks.’ 

The only person who takes no- 
tice of this announcement is one 
whom Lady Dunleath has nearly 
forgotten, one whom she has never 
seen or heard from since her bril- 
liant marriage. None other, in 
fact, than Arthur Dunster’s cousin 
Edith, now the mistress of Brede, 
and what society calls a ‘ confirmed 
old maid.’ 

The years that have passed over 
Miss Dunster’s head since we saw 
her last have altered her consider- 
ably. From a fair, buxom, bloom- 
ing girl she has changed into a 
pale, rather thin, hard-mannered 
young woman. Always steady and 
composed in demeanour, she has 
now become what those who only 
know her superficially call ‘cold and 
haughty ; and ‘it is her sorrow,’ 
they say, ‘her never-forgotten love 
for the man who did not return it, 
and who died of his love for an- 
other woman, which has made her 
thus.’ But the servants in her 
house, the poor and needy about 
Brede, the forlorn and neglected 
and unhappy generally, know that 
this coldness and hauteur is only 
skin-deep. It is true that she is 
not ready with her smiles and tears ; 
but she gives what is better than 
either to those in affliction, and 
that is honest earnest sympathy, 
that unfailingly lightens the load 
of the afflicted. 

Miss Dunster is not altogether 
taken by surprise by the public an- 
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nouncement of the fact of Lady 
Dunleath having taken up her 
abode at an hotel, unaccompanied 
by her husband. A note from Mr. 
Vyner has told Edith a little of the 
case ; and this note concludes with 
this appeal : 

‘Be true to your own nobler 
nature, and go and try to comfort 
that weaker one, who is to be so 
terribly tried by the ordeal through 
which her husband’s evil passions 
will compel her to pass. You know 
that if I did not believe Lady Dun- 
leath to be as pure a woman as 


you are yourself, I would not ask’ 


you to do this. My own honour 
and consideration for her reputa- 
tion, which he will attempt to 
wreck through me, keeps, and will 
keep, me from holding any kind of 
communication with Lady Dun- 
leath. But you can serve her by 
your presence and support, and will 
do so, I know, for Arthur’s sake.’ 

As soon as she receives this letter 
Edith Dunster resolves to accede 
to the request it contains, and this 
not altogether for dead Arthur’s 
sake. 

So it comes to pass that one 
morning, as Lady Dunleath is sit- 
ting in solitude at the Alexandra, 
with nothing pleasanter to ponder 
upon than the daily details which 
are sent her as to the steps which 
are being taken by the other side re- 
lative to the divorce, ‘Miss Dunster’ 
is announced ; and Gwendoline, ris- 
ing to confront a triumphant foe, 
finds herself face to face with a 
firm friend. 

Edith’s first words convince her 
of this. 

‘I have come to take you away 
to Brede, and to make you as 
happy as I can till this cloud has 
passed over,’ Miss Dunster begins 
at once; and Gwendoline, defeated, 
insulted, wronged, — Gwendoline 
is broken by the tenderness and 
trust into shedding such tears as 
no amount of unkindness or con- 
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tumely would have caused her to 
shed. 

‘Then you don’t believe what 
they say ? she asks. 

* Not one word of it,’ Miss Dun- 
ster replies. 

* Yet you have noreason to think 
well of my stability or honour. 
What you know of me is not good,’ 
Gwendoline says, with a sudden 
access of bitterness against that 
old self which had cast her out 
from love and safety at the bidding 
of this treacherous husband of hers, 
who is now trying to wreck her. 

‘But what I know of Hubert 
Vyner is altogether good, Edith 
says, a faint colour tingeing her 
cheeks, and a faint warmth vitalis- 
ing her tones as she speaks. 

‘Then it is for his sake you 
have come, not for mine!’ Gwen- 
doline says, drawing herself up 
with a slightly offended air. 

‘No. My faith in him makes 
me feel faith in you; but it is for 
your sake, and your sake only, that 
I have come to offer you home 
and friendship and confidence.’ 

And when Edith Dunster says 
this, Lady Dunleath knows that she 
(Edith) is actuated in the course she 
is taking by something far higher 
than love of a mere mortal. But 
there is nothing cold, repellent, 
or humiliating in the Christian 
charity which the good, untried, 
untempted woman, who is free from 
all spots or blemish of worldliness, 
vanity, or ‘frivolity, shows to the 
one who has been through the fire 
that, though it has not devoured, 
has left its scorching breath upon 
her. Very deftly and judiciously 
does Edith mark what she consi- 
ders has been amiss in Lady Dun- 
leath’s career ; and very tenderly 


and kindly does she point out safe 


paths with an unswerving, but not 
a dictatorial, hand. 

‘If his wicked designs succeed, 
he frees himself at the cost of my 
degradation, and then sets up that 
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meek modest snake of a Mary Ber- 
tram in my place, I will go abroad 
and lose myself to all the people 
who have known me here,’ Gwen- 
doline says one day after the cita- 
tion has been served upon her. 

‘If he triumphs openly, he will 
never be able to crush out your 
consciousness of innocence,’ Edith 
says. ‘ Yours will be the harder, 
but the purer and higher part to 
play then : there must be no running 
away, no recklessness because your 
idols are shattered. Let the world, 
that will side with the victor, see 
that you can do without it, and 
find your happiness while you are 
doing right without the adventitious 
aids of those excitements which it 
will cease to offer you ifit unjustly 
pronounces you to be in fault.’ 

¢ Don’t preach at me, please,’ 
Gwendoline says ; but she says it 
imploringly,:ot defiantly, and Edith 
is not offended. Presently Lady 
Dunleath resumes : 

_‘Forgive me for returning your 
kindness with rudeness; but I am 
so afraid of myself, so afraid of 
being turned from anything like a 
good purpose by my impatience of 
anything like counsel or reproof.’ 

‘T’'ll promise never to be offend- 
ed at the way you receive counsel 
or reproof from me, but I'll not 
promise never to offer it,’ Edith 
sayscoldly. But though her tones 
are steady and unemotional, there 
is real heartfelt kindness in the 
way in which, as she speaks, she 
holds her hand out to the impetu- 
ous, unsubdued, unjustly treated, 
fallen star. 

When the case comes on by and 
by, it is soon decided, as Sir Ken- 
neth wills it. Her own words, ut- 
tered in desperation to Hubert 
Vyner (but uttered in innocence 
for all that), ‘ Promise me you will 
never leave me,’ were heard, it 
seems, by several friends of Sir 
Kenneth’s, who happened to be 
near the conservatory door at the 
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time. These words condemn her, 
taken in conjunction with several 
actions of which she is accused, 
and which she cannot deny, al- 
though she is as innocent of them 
as of the words. So it comes to 
pass that Gwendoline is divorced 
and disgraced on account of Hu- 
bert Vyner; and Arthur Dunster’s 
legacy of hatred and revenge is 
wreaked on her instead of on the 
treacherous friend who took her 
from him. 


CHAPTER V. 
MARY BERTRAM’S TRIUMPH. 


Mary Bertram, who has played 
a small but very important part in 
this little drama of life which is 
being written, lives in unblemished 
respectability and absolute comfort 
in Wimpole-street, in the house of 
her widower brother, Henry Ber- 
tram, a surgeon of good repute. 
To all intents and purposes she is 
the actual as well as the nominal 
mistress of this house, and she con- 
ducts it on rigid principles of dis- 
cretion and propriety, that make 
her an object of esteem and ad- 
miration to all who know her. 

Mr. Bertram, her brother, is a 
man so completely absorbed in his 
professional interests that he rarely 
finds time to acquaint himself with 
the details of any of the scan- 
dals of the day. But it so happens 
that he knows Lady Dunleath a 
little, and likes her much, in com- 
mon with the majority of men. 
Lady Dunleath’s beauty has been 
a passport to his favour, and there 
has always been a fascination for 
him in the carelessness and indif- 
ference with which she regards the 
results of her fascinations. In the 
earlier days of their intercourse it 
has occurred to him at times that 
there is something overstrained and 
almost fawning in his sister’s extra- 
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vagant adulation of Lady Dunleath. 
According to Mary, in those by- 
gone days her friend was above and 
beyond all other women in every 
womanly grace and virtuous attri- 
bute. But during the latter days, 
even while still Lady Dunleath sat 
on high, Mary has found many a 
flaw in her, and has hinted at these 
flaws to her brother. 

‘It’s my impression that to a 
good fellow she would have been a 
good wife ; if she has lost her head 
at all, he is to blame for it,’ Mr. 
Bertram says once when Mary is 
lamenting Gwendoline’s _ persist- 
ence in running the round of plea- 
sure. 

‘No one properly appreciates 
Sir Kenneth’s nobility of soul,’ 
Miss Bertram says exaltedly; and 
her brother laughs at her, and tells 
her that, ‘if she were not a con- 
firmed old maid, and too prudent 
for the commission of such folly, 
he should think she had become 
infatuated with that humbug Dun- 
leath.’ 

Mr. Bertram says this in the firm 
conviction that he is saying what 
is not only wildly improbable, but 
what is almost unnatural. To him 
it is incredible—a thing absolutely 
beyond any one’s belief—that any 
good woman, let alone a sister of 
his own, should forget herself so far 
as to think tenderly of a married 
man, more especially of such an 
unprincipled man as Sir Kenneth. 
But his words, spoken in idleness, 
strike sharply home to Miss Mary’s 
virgin heart, and she comes to the 
resolution of observing a golden 
silence about the Dunleaths, what- 
ever may transpire. 

Which silence she maintains 
againstall comers, even when many- 
tongued Rumour is rife about the 
case, even when the case is de- 
cided and Gwendoline’s disgrace 
procures her husband’s freedom. 

‘I suppose you go and see your 

friend just the same as ever, don’t 
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you, Mary?’ Mr. Bertram says to 
her, during one of his brief domestic 
interludes. He has not seen his 
sister, save in the presence of ser- 
vants, for several days when he 
says this ; and little he knows what 
care and contrivance she has 
brought to bear upon the matter 
of avoiding a #éte-d-téte. 

‘ Which friend ?’ she asks, blush- 
ing a little. She is a small, weak, 
pale woman, with large eyes and a 
flat mouth. * The gentlest-hearted 
little thing in the world,’ her bro- 
ther and a few other confiding 
friends think her. 

‘Why, that poor Lady Dunleath. 
If ever there was a trumped-up 
case it’s the one got up by that 
blackguard against his wife—’ 

‘You mean Miss Blayne, Hen- 
ry, Mary interrupts, her manner 
meeker, her voice gentler than 
ever. ‘No, I have not been to 
her. How can youask me sucha 
question? How can you imagine 
for a moment that I could be so 
forgetful of the instructions of my 
dear mother as to hold any inter- 
course with that bad depraved wo- 
man ?” 

Miss Bertram speaks with vir- 
tuous vehemence, and quivers mo- 
destly. Her brother looks up at 
her so sharply that she is momen- 
tarily disconcerted, fearing that 
there is significance in his glance; 
but she is reassured when he says: 

‘Well, you know best, I sup- 
pose ; only it seems to me you've 
let go your faith in your former 
friend very fast. Now I never 
professed to think heran angel, but 
I’m not at all ready to think her a 
devil. My belief is, that the wo- 
man’s as innocent as you are ; and 
my suspicion is that the fellow has 
some other woman in his eye whom 
he wants to marry.’ 

Mr. Bertram speaks out his sus- 
picion in disgusted contemptuous 
tones, and Miss Bertram listens 
with averted face. Presently, as she 
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makes no answer, her brother re- 
sumes : 

‘Now look here, Mary ; there 
shall be no mistake about it: if that 
fellow has flung this mud over his 
wife for the purpose of freeing him- 
self to marry another woman, I 
forbid you ever to speak to him 
again. I’m not a prig, as you know, 
and I don’t hold the view that di- 
vorced people must remain for all 
time fettered by the chains of the 
past; but this is a bad case, and 
Dunleath’s a bad fellow, and the 
woman for whom he has done it 
(you'll see there is a woman in it 
soon) is as bad as he is. You must 
act as you please with regard to 
Lady Dunleath—’ 

‘Call her Miss Blayne, Henry,’ 
the gentle voice interrupts. 

‘Well, Miss Blayne then; it’s 
no honour for any woman to bear 
that scoundrel’s name. You must 
act as you please about her, but I 
must positively forbid you to recog- 
nise Sir Kenneth if he sets another 
wife up in her place.’ 

Then, having finished his say, 
Mr. Bertram settles himself in his 
armchair with his paper, and Mary 
retires to her crewel-work in her 
drawing-room. 

‘Can he suspect anything?’ she 
asks herself, as her skilfully-plied 
needle dives in and out, producing 
teapots and platters in peacock- 
blue on oatmeal crush. ‘ Can he 
suspect anything? Well, I shall 
not oppose him openly till the time 
comes ; and when it comes it will 
matter very little to either of us 
whether Henry is in opposition or 
not. What nonsense he talks about 
that woman’s innocence, to be 
sure! What does it matter whether 
she was innocent or not, when she 
looked guilty? Czesar’s wife must 
be above suspicion.’ 

Then, during the ten minutes that 
remain to her before her brother 
comes in to his tea, she writes a 
note to Cesar, telling him that it 
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will be advisable to refrain from 
calling, as Henry is not prepared 
to receive him well. ‘For,’ she 
adds, ‘I blush to say that my un- 
fortunate brother is ove of the many 
over whom that woman who was 
your wife has cast her baleful gla- 
mour; merciless in her evil 
strength, she would not even spare 
a man who had hitherto been faith- 
ful to the memory of the best of 
wives ! Then she gives Sir Ken- 
neth a hint to the effect that when 
he is ready to claim her she is 
quite prepared to brave her infatu- 
ated brother’s disapprobation. And 
having despatched her note, she 
resumes her crewel-work, and is 
ready to greet him with a guileless 
smile when Henry Bertram comes 
into tea. 

The climax comes about quickly. 
Sir Kenneth has got the verdict, 
and gained the day in a court of 
law ; but in the higher court of 
society it is given against him. 
Men don’t see him at the clubs, 
women forget to invite him to 
their houses, and every one whom 
he asks up to Scotland for the 
shooting is already engaged. The 
solitude in the midst of a crowd, 
which has hitherto courted him, 
grows unendurable to him; and 
just as people are forgetting about 
both him and Gwendoline, he re- 
vives recollections of himself by 
marrying Mary Bertram. Very 
shortly after the marriage he re- 
pents him of it, for his new wife 
is a quiet domestic tyrant, invul- 
nerable herself at every point, and 
splendidly adroit in discovering 
his weak places. Quiet and un- 
demonstrative, not easily moved to 
pleasure or to wrath, she is alto- 
gether an unsatisfactory woman 
to deal with, for he can never tell 
whether an edict of his will be re- 
garded as a punishment or a re- 
ward. She is quite contented to 
be in London, when she partakes 
of pleasure with moderation, and 
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has no particular friends of either 
sex. She is equally contented to be 
away in the grand old wind-beaten 
castle in Scotland, making no sign 
of gratification if he fills the house 
with guests, or of dulness if they 
are without a visitor for a month. 
If he puts himself at the disadvan- 
tage of flying into a passion and 
abusing her, she maintains a per- 
fectly passive demeanour, and lets 
him rage on till he is tired. If he 
is affectionate in his Sultan-like 
spasmodic way, she submits to his 
caresses. If he is ill, she nurses 
him in an unexceptionable man- 
ner. She orders his household 
admirably, and has the art of mak- 
ing a grander appearance than her 
neighbours at a lower rate of ex- 
penditure. It is nothing to her 
that Sir Kenneth hates her after 
atime. She gives him no chance 
of showing his hatred in any way 
that is detrimental to herself. Oc- 
casionally, when he gets a little 
out of bounds in his ill-humour, 
she reminds him that ‘Lyson’ 
(Gwendoline’s maid lives now with 
the second Lady Dunleath) ‘ knows 
almost as much as she does herself 
of the traps he laid for his first 
wife ? and when he raves that he 
‘will dismiss Lyson,’ she calmly 
reminds him ‘that it is safer for 
him to keep a woman who knows 
so much near him in friendship.’ 
Altogether Sir Kenneth Dunleath 
is not an object of envy, as far as 
matrimonial happinessis concerned, 
in this second venture of his. 

But Mary has gained all, and 
more than all, for which she played. 
Her meekness and unassuming 
gentleness, her unfailing forbear- 
ance, and the implicit obedience 
which she appears to render to 
‘that Tartar of a husband of hers,’ 
win for her the suffrages and the 
sympathetic good-will of an enorm- 
ous circle of friends. She is far 
too wary to discuss any of her hus- 
band’s failings with any one, but 
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she does at times permit herself to 
say, in accents of deprecation, ‘Sir 
Kenneth’s naturally-sweet gener- 
ous temper was /00, /oo severely 
tried by ¢hat fiend to whom he was 
first married ; nothing can ever re- 
pay him for what he endured with 
her ;’ and people listen to her and 
believe her, and pour forth their 
horror and detestation of fallen, 
nearly forgotten, Gwendoline. 

Once, when Sir Kenneth is so 
ill that he thinks he must be dying, 
he has his lawyer down frgm town, 
and, unknown to my lady, adds a 
curious codicil to his will. He is 
so relieved in mind and conscience 
after making it that he gets better 
rapidly, and when he is quite re- 
covered he forbids his wife ever 
to mention his ‘first wife’s name 
in his hearing again.’ But about 
this time triumphant Mary brings 
forth an heir, and is more inde- 
pendent of her husband than ever. 

So in honour, peace, happiness, 
and prosperity, Mary’s life glides 
along. Blessed with the means 
and the power of gratifying her 
slightest desire, what wonder is it 
that she comes to be profoundly 
convinced that she is quite deserv- 
ing of the blessing? And was her 
self-indulgent course unmolested 
by any feeling of sympathy or pity 
for those who are less well-endowed 
or thought of than herself? 


CHAPTER VI. 
*I AM CONTENT.’ 


MEANWHILE Gwendoline is living 
her life as well as she can at Brede; 
for in her great loneliness she does 
not dare to cut herself off from 
the companionship of the one hu- 
man being who retains absolute 
faith in her integrity and innocence. 
A few of her former fashionable 
friends have come down from their 
respective fastnesses now and 
again, and offered her a sort of 
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reckless partisanship: but they 
have done it in a way that galls 
her—done it in a way that makes 
her feel, and that is meant to make 
her feel, that they are fully con- 
scious of their very great gene- 
rosity in thus running the risk of 
being considered birds of her own 
feather. They have not actually 
assumed her guilt, but unquestion- 
ably they have not assumed her 
innocence ; and Gwendoline, hum- 
bled as she is, is not degraded yet 
to the point of being gladly grate- 
ful for contemptuous recognition 
or patronising toleration. Accord- 
ingly she shrinks from these former 
friends, who are glad enough on 
the whole that their half-hearted 
advances are not more warmly met, 
and rests herself with full assurance 
of safety on the firm-hearted blunt- 
mannered mistress of Brede. 

It is more than two years now 
since Sir Kenneth cast his wife 
adrift and took unto himself that 
’ other woman, who now wears his 
name and rank, and shares his 
honours, and rules his house, and 
is mother to his heir. Once again 
it is late summer weather, and 
people are preparing to leave Lon- 
don, and making arrangements for 
meeting at various country places, 
and re-running the same round of 
which they profess to be ‘ so weary’ 
in town. A more unique beauty 
even than the famous (or ‘ infam- 
ous,’ as some people insist upon 
calling her) Lady Dunleath is ab- 
sorbing society’s attention and 
eloquence, and exhausting Scan- 
dal’s powers of conjecture. An- 
other shaped figure than that for 
which her ladyship was distin- 
guished is the rage at present; 
another style of dress than that 
which was deemed to be the ‘ only 
wear’ in her day is now aimed at. 
Photography is engaged in immor- 
talising quite a different order of 
charms, and Gwendoline is clean 
forgotten. 
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But a man who has been absent 
from England for more than two 
years, and who has never caught 
sight of her since she was humili- 
ated and mortified in his presence 
that day in the Row; a man who 
knows better than any one else 
(excepting Sir Kenneth) how utter- 
ly and vilely false was the accusa- 
tion brought against her to her 
destruction, comes back about this 
time, and sets himself to work to 
hear all that he can, and to learn 
all that may be learnt about the 
fallen star. 

Society can tell him very little. 
It believes that she has gone into 
a madhouse, a nunnery, or a hos- 
pital; that she is dead, married 
again, living in extreme poverty, or 
rolling in affluence. It really can- 
not say which suggestion it offers 
as to her current condition is the 
correct one, ‘for one really has no 
time, my dear Mr. Vyner, to think 
about such creatures, you know.’ 
The reigning beauty in days of 
yore sat, so to say, at Gwendo- 
line’s feet, and prayed for a like 
degree of proud preéminence to 
be her portion. Now that pious 
prayer is granted ; and the reigning 
beauty naturally forgets the day 
she uttered it, and everything else 
about that woman who was Lady 
Dunleath. 

So it comes to pass that Hubert 
Vyner gains very little information 
about the woman whom he has set 
upon a pedestal, and fallen down 
before in imagination, from the 
world that knew her. He is not 
materially aided either by his mo- 
ther and sisters, three redundant 
Mayfair matrons, in his quest. 
They have never forgiven that en- 
forced companionship in Gwendo- 
line’s affliction and disgrace which 
their son and brother was made to 
endure, and oddly enough, though 
they are firmly convinced of his 
innocence, they are no less firmly 
convinced ofher guilt. Therefore 
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they avoid mentioning her, and 
‘beg dear Hubert’ not to reopen 
scarcely-closed wounds, when he 
inquires for her; and_ praise the 
present Lady Dunleath as being a 
creature almost too pure and good 
for human nature’s daily food ; and 
generally strive to teach Hubert 
lessons of sagacious discretion and 
forgetfulness as regards poor Gwen- 
doline. 

One day, at one of the extra 
ballad concerts, he sees Miss 
Dunster ; and though he does not 
associate her in any way with 
Gwendoline Blayne, he feels him- 
self drawn to her ; for she not only 
reminds him of his old schoolfellow 
and college friend, Arthur, but she 
has about her an atmosphere of in- 
tegrity and honesty and straight- 
forwardness that is not discernible 
in the great majority. 

He sits by her for a time, talking 
through the music of light and 
commonplace matters that are very 
foreign to his real interest just now; 
but at last with an effort he says, 

‘You remember when I left 
England, and why I left, don’t 
you ?” 

‘Yes,’ she says, looking at him 
steadily ; and he sees at once that 
here is a woman who will not strive 
to shirk a subject because it is not 
a smooth and pleasant one. 

‘Well, Miss Dunster, I am only 
just back : town beholds me for the 
first time for more than two years ; 
and I have heard nothing of the 
one person in whose welfare I am 
bound to be interested, for unin- 
tentionally I did her an awful in- 
jury.’ 

‘You mean Gwendoline Blayne?” 
she says quictly. 

‘Yes ; zs it true that she has 
sunk under the suffering and the 
wrong ?” 

‘The people who say such things 
have sunk far lower,’ Edith says, 
kindling up; a fine blush coming 
into her fair face as she speaks, and 
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warming it into ‘ positive beauty,’ 
Vyner thinks. 

‘The people who say such things 
have sunk far lower ; she Aas risen, 
Mr. Vyner. Gwendoline always 
had a noble nature, though it was 
overlaid with vanity and artificially 
acquired selfishness. She was what 
her surroundings made her in her 
early youth, what society made her 
in her days of triumph ; but now she 
is what God made her—a sweet, 
patient, brave woman.’ 

‘You speak as if you knew her 
as well as you loved her ?’ he ques- 
tions admiringly. 

‘ And I do know and love her 
well; she has been my constant 
companion for two years ;’ and here 
he exclaims and inquires, and she 
explains, to their mutual satisfac- 
tion. 

It transpires that Miss Dunster 
is up in town for a short time, en- 
joying a few gentle and blameless 
dissipations while she stays with 
some old family friends. But 
Gwendoline has not accompanied 
her. For Gwendoline this sort of 
thing is over. She has ‘had her 
life in Egypt; she has known the 
flattery and the strife,’ and wants 
no more of it. 

At first it is to hear about Gwen- 
doline—about how she has borne 
and forborne, suffered and been 
strong, struggled, fainted by the 
way, recovered herself and a/ways 
striven to do right—that Vyner 
seeks Miss Dunster. But gradually 
their talk is less of Gwendoline and 
more of themselves and each other, 
and Edith finds herself regretting 
that her days in London are num- 
bered. 

It is the morning before the day 
of Edith’s departure for Brede, and 
she, in company with the friends 
with whom she is staying, is taking 
her last view of the Row ‘and all 
its busy bees.’ They are sitting on 
chairs up near the corner, making 
the customary remarks to one an- 
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other about the rapidity with which 
town is emptying, and the relief 
that it would be to them all to get 
back to the leafy shades of Brede. 
But in her heart Edith doubts the 
absoluteness of the relief; and pre- 
sently, when Hubert Vyner saunters 
up, according to his wont, to have 
ten minutes’ chat with Edith, she 
lets that doubt express itself. 

‘If it were not for Gwendoline, 
I'd stay on till the very last,’ she 
says, in answer to Mr. Vyner’s re- 
mark to the effect that ‘she must 
be looking forward with pleasure 
to going home to beautiful Brede.’ 

‘I never felt anything but plea- 
sure in leaving London before ; but 
this time I feel as if I shall leave 
the happiest bit of my life behind 
me when I go away.’ 

She speaks in solemn earnest, 
and he hears her with understand- 
ing; but still it is unalloyed happi- 
ness that he feels in comprehend- 
ing fully all the flattering meaning 
of her too frank speech. 

‘What a straightforward honest 
creature she is to be sure!’ he says 
to himself appreciatively; but he 
does not say ‘ what a sweet bewitch- 
ing creature! In fact he respects 
and admires Edith Dunster, but he 
is not in love with her. Respect 
and esteem, however, are the safest 
foundations on which to build up 
domestic happiness, after all ; and 
so, somehow or other, it comes to 
pass that, before she leaves London 
the next day, Mr. Vyner has given 
Edith to understand that, if she 
will be satisfied with an affection 
in which there is not a particle of 
sentiment or romance, he is ready 
to offer it to her. 

And Edith is satisfied. Freely 
and unconditionally she is ready 
and willing to bestow her true 
heart and her great wealth upon 
him, without so much as asking in 
return that he should feel any great 
gratitude to her. It is he who ar- 
ranges the terms upon which their 
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engagement shall be formed, and 
she who accedes with all humility. 

‘You see, Edith,’ he says, ‘ you 
wouldn’t like me a bit the better, 
or, what is more, credit me with 
much veracity, if I expressed any 
extraordinary attachment to you, 
or told you anything but the truth, 
which is, that I have a sincere and 
hearty affectionate friendship for 
you. Depend upon it, dear, we 
shall find far more real happiness 
in a union brought about by our 
reasonable regard for one another, 
than is to be found in so-called 
love-matches.’ 

‘I’ve no doubt you're right,’ 
Edith says quietly; ‘and I don’t 
crave for demonstrations of any 
stronger feeling than exists for me. 
It is quite enough that I love you 
and trust you as I have never 
thought I could love and trust any 
man.’ 

‘I thought long ago, before he 
met Miss Blayne, that poor Arthur 
and you had a sort of penchant for 
each other.’ 

‘I had for him,’ she replies, with 
the tears rushing into her eyes. 
‘ But to him I was never anything 
more than the sisters, cousins, who 
listened with greater patience than 
any one else could muster up to 
his rhapsodies about his beautiful 
love; but that glamour was over 
long before Arthur died, Hubert.’ 

*O, Iam not in the least jealous,’ 
he says, laughing ; and half-disap- 
pointedly she feels that he is speak- 
ing the truth. 

‘You must come and stay at 
your future home—at the place 
that will be your own, Hubert— 
while the Boynes are with me?’ 
she suggests; and Vyner shakes 
his head at this, and sensibly 
points out to her that there ‘will 
be a certain amount of awkward- 
ness in his meeting Gwendoline 
there for the first time.’ 

‘Your devotion and friendship 
to her have been a very grand and 
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beautiful thing, dear Edith,’ he 
says to her; ‘ but she will be the 
first to feel that your home can be 
hers no longer. Tell her of our en- 
gagement as soon as you get back, 
and leave it to her good taste to 
propose to quit Brede. Ihave no- 
thing but the kindliest feelings to- 
wards her, but I would certainly 
prefer never to see her again—now.’ 

‘Why do you add “now”? You 
wished to see her when you came 
back first,’ Edith says. 

‘I was a free man then.’ 

‘ But she was not a free woman,’ 
Edith says quickly. ‘ She, like me, 
holds that no law can release her 
from her marriage vows ; and that 
Sir Kenneth having committed 
another sin in marrying Mary Ber- 
tram, does not justify her in doing 
likewise.’ 

‘I can’t tell what she may think 
or you may think,’ Hubert says. 
‘7 regard her as a free woman, and 
as such would rather not see her.’ 


Whatever Gwendoline may feel 
when she does hear the news is 
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sacred to herself. What she says 
is: 

‘Dear Edith, it seems quite just 
and right that Hubert should come 
and live at Brede where Arthur and 
I should have been, if—I had be- 
haved properly, for he has been 
very good to Arthur and to me too. 
I am glad it should be so; but I 
must find another home.’ 

* You feel that too?’ Edith ques- 
tions. 

‘Yes, of course I do; how should 
I feel otherwise, knowing what has 
been said about us? One of the 
worst effects of Sir Kenneth’s 
cruelty will be that I shall have 
to relinquish your friendship, or at 
least relinquish that personal ex- 
pression of it which has been so 
very dear to me; but it must be 
so, and I am content.’ 

So it is that when Hubert and 
Edith marry, Gwendoline Blayne 
goes away entirely out of their 
lives ; and those who are looking 
for a judgment to befall her on ac- 
count of her conduct to Arthur 
Dunster may find it here. 


END OF ‘ A LOVER’S LEGACY.’ 








INSIDE A SPORTING CLUB. 


By W. C, DAY. 


———<— 


III. 


ONE morning early in that month, 
the final billiard contest of the 
season being then some days over, 
the notice-board in the subscrip- 
tion-room displayed the following 
announcement : 

‘In acknowledgment of the 
great labour and ability evinced by 
Mr. George Cranbury in framing 
the billiard handicaps just con- 
cluded, and in recognition of the 
universal satisfaction they have 
afforded, it is proposed to entertain 
that gentleman at a banquet, to 
take place on Tuesday, 11th in- 
stant. The accommodation being 
limited, dinner-tickets are neces- 
sarily restricted to one hundred, 
early application for which is earn- 
estly recommended by the com- 
mittee to those gentlemen desirous 
of being present.’ 

Now such was the anxiety to 
assist on so interesting an occasion, 
that Mr. Clutch, the manager, to 
whom the custody of the tickets 
was confided, was literally besieged 
for their possession before half the 
day of announcement had expired ; 
and the clustering throng grouped 
round the refreshment-bar whence 
the issue was made, awaiting their 
turns to be served, were as hungry, 
metaphorically speaking, and as 
patient, to sink the simile, as the 
crowd of squalid mendicants hud- 
dled together at the door ofa soup- 
kitchen whenreceiving ‘relief’ from 
the pompous official who dispenses 
that economical luxury. The an- 
nouncement of a new burlesque by 
Byron or Burnand, or a three-act 
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drama vot taken from the French ; 
of a morning concert in a fashion- 
able street by native vocalists, with 
a real live Englishman to wield the 
baton; or the Court-Circular in- 
telligence of the approaching mar- 
riage of a Royal scion, with a par- 
liamentary grant of so many thou- 
sands a year for the illustrious 
couple’s maintenance abroad, could 
not have been received with more 
lively enthusiasm, nor looked for- 
ward to with greater complaisant 
satisfaction. 

Nor was the coming /¢/e antici- 
pated with less pleasure by those 
members of the Nimrod Club not 
immediately interested in the recent 
revels. Such was Mr. Cranbury’s 
popularity, that every subscriber 
to that temple of Bucephalus was 
dying to evidence his appreciation 
of, and respect for, so lustrous a 
luminary ; so that the suggested 
gala might reasonably be expected 
—as a burning-glass collects the 
rays of light—to bring into focus 
on this momentous occasion, not 
only the dazzling planets of the 
Ring, but the leading twinkling 
satellites of sporting life who re- 
volve in their orbits, reflecting 
with diminished brilliancy their 
appearance and manners, and eve1 
essaying to ape their distinctive 
idiosyncrasies. 

Then there were the agents 
or commissioners of continental 
sportsmen to berepresented. These 
offsets of the racing genus can 
scarcely be regarded as a compon- 
ent part of the gnarled oak mate- 
rial of the professional betting man, 
or as the daily Aabitués of a sport- 
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ing club. They are as migratory 
as the woodcock, and exist mostly, 
like him, by suction. Theysprout up, 
like peas, in early spring,when heavy 
wagering on the great three-year- 
old contests of the year is at fever 
heat, and, winter’s frost and snow 
having disappeared, trainers are now 
enabled to ascertain the merits of 
their various candidates for coming 
honours, with some degree of ac- 
curacy, by running ‘trials’ upon 
turf in tolerable racing condition, 
and sO commission investments 
.for the owners with corresponding 
pre-knowledge and shrewdness; for 
it must not be imagined because, 
a few years back, horses foaled 
abroad, though the produce of 
English mares or stallions, were 
graciously permitted by the Solon 
senate of that day to compete with 
British-bred ones for the most 
coveted racing prizes on favourable 
conditions of weight, that our 
sharp-sighted neighbours across 
the Channel were the less keenly 
alive to the advantages so perti- 
naciously ceded them, any more 
than that the engagement of Eng- 
lish jockeys at the present time, to 
steer foreign coursers at the Bois 
de Boulogne, arises from a generous 
reciprocity of good-fellowship in 
sport, or is ascribable to some 
carefully concealed affection in- 
dulged in by foreign sportsmen for 
the natives of jperfide Albion ; 
certainly not: believe us, gentle 
reader, the bristly, black-whiskered, 
ferret-eyed French count, or the 
ginger-bearded, broad-nostrilled, 
wily German baron, condescending 
to patronise the national pastime 
on our English race-courses, is 
perfectly competent to run alone 
and take care of himself, though 
surrounded by a bevy of as adroit 
sharpers as ever congregated on 
Epsom Downs. 

It is not to be surmised from 
this epitome of the continental 
sportsman that his ‘ commissioner’ 
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at the Nimrod Club is a veritable 
frog- or sour-krout-eater, Chevalier 
of the Legion of Honour at La 
Roseraie in La belle France, or 
chief figurant in the Ichenhauser 
Court Circular on the banks of the 
Rhine, forwarded over here for ex- 
hibition in English masquerade ; 
to wit, in blue pantaloons, unna- 
turally peaked-toe dress-boots, a 
frog-trimmed and two-inch braided 
surtout, surmounted with a closely- 
curled, narrow-brimmed, chimney- 
pot hat, to all appearance recently 
gummed ; or, it may be, in nan- 
keen ‘ continuations’ of a brimstone 
hue, and an enormous slouched 
felt head-gear, with his burly ana- 
tomy enveloped in a mantle of the 
East-end stage-bandit pattern, un- 
der which might be supposed to 
lurk a pair of mammoth horse- 
pistols, and a small armoury of 
bright blades. O dear, no, ¢es¢ 
toute une autre chose; in our foreign 
commissioner you behold a tall, 
politely-spoken, gentlemanly-at- 
tired person of unmistakably na- 
tive growth, who balances his eye- 
glass with the dexterity of long 
practice, and addresses you with 
the easy air of a well-bred man, 
albeit with the slightest possible 
tinge of the languid swell, just 
enough to be piquant, as some ad- 
venturous fortune-hunter ingeni- 
ously excused the swivel-eyed rich 
heiress to whom he was paying his 
addresses. ¢ 
Baron Bahrensteike’s agent is 
never heard shouting the ‘odds,’ 
or demanding at the top of his 
voice, ‘What will any one lay 
against Bobwitzer for the Oaks?’ 
He walks up to Mr. Cranbury in 
the most sedate unobtrusive man- 
ner possible,’ and inquires in an 
undertone, almost inclining to a 
whisper, whether ‘ his book is gone’ 
about the animal he desires to 
support. If the reply is in the 
negative, he blandly continues, 
‘Kindly put me down twenty to one 
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to lose a “ monkey,” ’ and proceeds 
to chronicle the ten-thousand- 
pound wager in his betting-book 
with the same indifference and un- 
concern as if he were laying out a 
half-crown in the purchase of a 
bundle of asparagus. That done, 
he crosses over to Robert River- 
leigh, whom, not to approach in a 
way savouring of hauteur, and at 
the same time to avoid the usual 
Bobdbish curtailment of that gentle- 
man’s synonym, he addresses as 
‘ Robert,’ and endeavours to ‘place’ 
a further instalment of the com- 
mission money at a similar figure. 
Bets of this description are, pro- 
perly speaking, more investments 
than speculations, because, barring 
ill-health or misadventure while 
training, the animal backed is cer- 
tain to advance in the quotations 
to half the present odds, and so 
afford opportunity for ‘ hedging’ 
the money, and insuring against 
loss of the original venture. 

And all this is effected by our 
agent silently, orderly, and with 
the nicest exactness. There is a 
total absence of bustle and noisy 
demonstration in every business 
he transacts. The manager of an 
insolvent bank is not more precise 
in his method of book-keeping, 
nor does the most formal of Go- 
vernment clerks execute his arith- 
metic with less appreciation of the 
value oftime. All the investments 
he has made for the ‘ stable’ during 
the last two months are epitomised 
in alphabetical order in his betting- 
book, by reference to which he 
can tell you at a glance the amount 
his party stand to win on every 
animal in the stud. In a word, 
betting being his occupation, he 
pursues it quietly, regularly, and 
with the same assiduous attention 
as any other professional gentleman 
would his particular craft, perfectly 
distinct in his modus operandi from 
the professional deting-man — as 
apart as the parson and clerk, who, 
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though both occupants of reading- 
desks in the same consecrated 
edifice, engaged in disseminating 
the same sacred truths from the 
same holy volume, are, neverthe- 
less, as wide apart in the eyes of 
the congregation they address as 
the opposite poles of the earth we 
inhabit ; and there exists no more 
chance of cataloguing them in the 
same social scale than there would 
be of threading Cleopatra’s Needle 
with a part of the mysterious red 
tape that surrounds it. 

All classes of the Nimrod Club 
would assuredly be represented at 
the coming banquet, and on the 
morning of the celebration great 
was the commotion at the private 
side-entrance of the building, in 
preparing for the evening’s splen- 
dour. Vans arrived from the Is- 
raelite provider of evening-party 
requisites, filled with rout-seats, 
glass, china, and stage-gilt cande- 
labra ; then the Drury-lane theatri- 
cal florist made his appearance, 
with an elaborate display of 
coloured calico exotics, to orna- 
ment the seedy electro-plated 
wine-coolers that contain these 
floral adjuncts to public dinner- 
tables ; and ingeniously indeed did 
he dispose the drooping cambric 
leaves over the sides of these ves- 
sels, so as to conceal the worn 
copper edges that had long since 
asserted their independence of the 
original silver coating. But the 
engrossing feature of that morning’s 
arrivals, and of the tables them- 
selves at night, was a large and 
very valuable collection of racing 
prizes, consigned by the owners, 
in compliment to the guest, to the 
custody of the managing committee 
of the banquet, for the adornment 
of the dining-tables. They were 
about twenty in number, and 
among them were several pieces of 
plate of great worth, trophies of 
keenly-contested victories on our 
most fashionable and popular race- 
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courses; others, if less costly, were 
not less objects of interest to many 
seated near them, as memorials of 
lucky days and ‘long odds landed,’ 
while more than one cup or shield 
was a monitor to its spectator 
against ‘ plunging’ in future, lest he 
might sit opposite, on some subse- 
quent occasion, to another reflect- 
ing memento of his disappointed 
hope. Judiciously placed for the 
easy perusal of the inscriptions 
they bore, their bygone histories 
quickly furnished topics of conver- 
sation, and the long line of burnish- 
ed silver glistening in the gas glare 
brought into bold relief the designs 
of the chasings, and added not a 
little to the brilliancy of the scene. 

The dinner-hour was fixed for 
seven o'clock, and long before that 
time the subscription-room where 
the company assembled was toler- 
ably well filled with expectant 
guests. But what a different scene 
did it now present! Familiar as 
were the faces and persons of all 
present to each other, their aspect 
at this moment almost set recogni- 
tion at defiance. Of hats there 
were none ; ulsters and heavy hea- 
ther coats with horn buttons had 
disappeared, to be replaced by 
evening dress swallow-tails with 
silk facings ; thick tweed or Beau- 
fort cord trousers had retired in 
favour of light black cloth continua- 
tions ; the stout coloured flannel 
shirt was doffed for linen of a snowy 
whiteness; the hob-nailed clump- 
ed boot deposed by the cordwainer 
for varnished leather and a sole the 
thickness ofa cobweb ; that coarse 
bull throat, encircled yesterday with 
a blue ‘bird’s eye’ or a ‘belcher’ 
handkerchief, now projected in 
crimson fleshy folds over a starched 
white cravat the diameter of a pack- 
thread ; and even poor antiquated 
Bob Myttons, whose clothes were 
as chronic as his cough, and who 
never hesitated to assert the de- 
cline of England’s glory to be 
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coeval with the abolition of pugil- 
ism, had, for this occasion only, 
consented to put aside his everlast- 
ing yellow bandana, and patronise 
a white cambric mouchoir with the 
smallest possible pale amber border. 
Heads of hair had been frizzled for 
the first time for a decade of years ; 
faded moustaches and seedy lanky 
whiskers introduced by the tonsor 
to the reviver ; nail-brushes had, in 
several instances, evidently made 
a début with more than equivocal 
success; and here and there a 
melted-butter coloured waistcoat 
was discernible, wherein a dif- 
ference existed between the bot- 
tom buttons and their vs-d-vis 
apertures, suggesting a suspicion 
of lengthened existence. 

‘Take anything?’ inquired Mr. 
Hazard of the veteran Chowdar, 
jerking his head in the direction of 
the refreshment-bar as he put the 
interrogative. 

‘ Don’t mind if I wash my mouth 
out,’ responded the leviathan book- 
maker with a patronising air, and 
in a tone that might be construed 
into a notion he was conferring a 
favour. 

‘What shall it be? Give it a 
name,’ pursued Hazard. 

‘A wee drop o’ turps with the 
least dash of bitters, eh?’ insinuat- 
ed the guest. 

‘That’s the sort. I’m in your 
stable,’ said the young man, con- 
sidering it what he designated as 
the ‘correct card’ to follow in the 
footsteps of so illustrious a mentor. 

‘Now, my dear,’ exclaimed Mr. 
Chowdar to the young lady at the 
bar, as he issued his order for the 
refreshment, ‘look sharp there, and 
pull yourself together.’ 

The damsel so addressed imme- 
diately laid down the crochet-work 
on which she was engaged, and 
proceeded to obey the cabalistic 
instruction. 

‘Been to the steeplechase to- 
day? asked Mr. Hazard of his 
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companion, handing back his 
empty wineglass to the barmaid. 

— was the monosyllabic re- 
ply. 

‘Nasty day, slop—bad going, 
wasn’t it? he continued, hastily 
correcting himself, and reverting to 
his professional vocabulary. 

‘Bad going! echoed Chowdar, 
with a look of supreme contempt 
at the application of such a pallia- 
tive to the quagmire of mud he had 
that morning waded ; ‘ why it were 
up to your hoofs, man.’ 

‘By Jove !’ ejaculated the tyro, 
unable for the moment to lay his 
tongue upon a more racy equiva- 
lent. 

Chowdar swallowed his dram at 
a gulp, and drew his coat sleeve 
across his mouth as a napkin. 

‘Much ofa meeting?’ questioned 
young Hazard, after a pause; 
‘ pretty good racing ?” 

‘Racing! pshaw!’ rejoined the 
leviathan, in a tone of disgust, 
‘nothing there but leather flap- 
pers.’ 

‘Humph !’ returned the youth, 
with an inexpressive stare that 
might be accepted for doubt or 
acquiescence; for his turf know- 
ledge was as yet too limited to 
assure him of the precise meaning 
of the term, and he was especially 
careful not to expose his ignorance 
before so distinguished a profes- 
sional as Mr. C. ‘Not many peo- 
ple there, I suppose?’ he added, 
resuming his catechism. 

‘ A fairish few,’ answered Chow- 
dar. ‘One must look after the 
mopusses, you know; and there’s 
always a stiff’un or two at these 
cocktail meetings you can get a 
pony out of if you keep your eyes 
open.’ 

‘That's just the job,’ returned 
the young man, with an inquiring 
look at his friend. 

‘Pooh !’ said the veteran, jerking 
his lips apart derisively with the 
interjection ; ‘one can always smoke 
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a “nobble;” it’s as easy as a feather 
bed.’ 

‘To you, perhaps,’ suggested 
Mr. Hazard. 

* Well, of course ; you can’t teach 
a fish to eat with a spoon. You're 
only a kid, my boy ; wait till you’ve 
been at it as long as me.’ 

Further discourse was cut short 
by a waiter’s announcement that 
dinner was served, and a request 
that the company would walk up 
to the dining-room. 

All*public dinners, like panto- 
mimes, are pretty much of the 
same pattern. Harlequin, clown, 
and pantaloon may vary their evo- 
lutions each Christmas, and the 
transformation scene be pronounc- 
ed by the newspapers a more or 
less brilliant success ; but the mot- 
ley buffoon’s leap through the gro- 
cer’s shop - window, the merry-an- 
drew’s plunder of the butcher-boy’s 
tray, and the aged zany’s mode of 
presenting the seat of his nether 
garments, in order that Grimaldi 
may reinstate him in his natural 
position, all these (as well as the 
spangled houris floating in space 
in a limelight so powerful as oc- 
casionally to dispel the illusion of 
their youth) are as certain as fate 
to crop up in the course of the 
representation, and remind us that, 
after all, the pantomine we are now 
witnessing differs in no very essen- 
tial particular from that which first 
won our childish admiration, and 
like a kaleidoscope, however often 
it may change its form, it offers to 
our practical optics effects but 
very similar in the main. And 
precisely the same may be said of 
public dinners. There are the 
eternal two or three long tables, in 
parallel lines the extreme length 
of the room, for the general com- 
pany, with the cross ditto at the 
upper end for chairman, guest, and 
the notabilities of the feast. On 
this latter are displayed the largest 
candelabra, the showiest flower- 
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vases, and the plated épergnes 
with which the destroyer, Time, 
has dealt most indulgently. This 
piece of furniture also arrogates to 
itself those artificial flowers of gay- 
est hue, and the ‘ property’ exotics 
with the largest and stiffest eme- 
rald-green cambric leaves, besides 
being always the first served with 
such delicacies as forman attractive 
feature in the menu card. Add to 
this, the decanters at the chair- 
man’s table never stand at such 
respectful distances apart as at the 
others, and the waiters, albeit of 
the same stereotyped public-dinner 
model, somehow appear livelier in 
their movements, and more obse- 
quious in their attentions to the 
guests who figure in these places of 
honour. 

But the general features of pub- 
lic banquets are the same. The 
potage, whether you select con- 
sommé aux queues de veau, or ditto 
a la printanieére, differs only in con- 
sistence ; the fish-sauce has exactly 
the same flavour, and smells sus- 
piciously alike, however optically 
disguised, or with whatever variety 
of Joisson accompanied ; the entre- 
mets vary only in the fantastical 
inscriptions devised for their con- 
cealment ; and the palate becomes 
so vitiated with their continual 
repetition, and the admixture of 
liquids essential to their disposal, 
that you eventually fail to recog- 
nise even your old favourite the 
sheep when presented towards the 
latter stage of the feast under the 
high-sounding nominal of sed/e de 
mouton, and it is only when par- 
tially restored to your normal con- 
dition by the refreshing aid of 
glacés, fraise ou citron, that you 
throw off this masquerading appe- 
tite, and are enabled rea//y to enjoy 
the cheese, rusk, iced pat of butter, 
and cool fresh salad which com- 
pose the concluding scene of the 
sumptuous entertainment. 

Nearly all the guests had taken 
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their places, when a door at the 
further end of the saloon was flung 
open, through which marched a 
couple of waiters, with looks as 
serious and portentous as if bur- 
dened with the responsibility of 
the State, and stationed themselves 
one at either side as guards of 
honour. To them quickly suc- 
ceeded Mr. Harry Cluff and the 
chairman, with their friend George 
Cranbury, the hero of the night, 
in the middle. The whole assem- 
bly immediately rose and greeted 
the new comers with a deafening 
round of applause, acknowledged 
by the recipients with becoming 
grace and urbanity. 

‘Gentlemen,’ exclaimed Mr. 
Harry Cluff, who officiated as toast- 
master, ‘ allow me to request silence 
whilst your chairman says grace.’ 

The company rising, the presi- 
dent intoned the customary bene- 
diction with formal solemnity. 

‘Ox-tail or spring, gentlemen?” 
inquired a waiter of Mr. Chowdar, 
throwing aside with business capa- 
city the euphony of the menu card, 
and dexterously balancing a couple 
of red-hot soup-plates within an 
inch of that gentleman’s ear, for 
the selection of himself and his 
neighbour, Jack Chancet. 

‘Let’s have the thick,’ replied 
Chowdar, seizing the plate, and 
setting down the ox-tail before him. 
‘I can’t stand washy stuff this win- 
ter weather, Jack.’ 

‘The thin for me,’ said Chancet, 
and he helped himself accordingly. 

Jack had been for several sea- 
sons a frequent attendant at French 
race meetings, and had acquired, 
or at all events affected, a taste 
for light dinners, and what he de- 
nominated ‘kickshaws;’ besides 
being, as he expressed it, tolerably 
‘up’ in many of the fantastic titles 
of entrées and relevés, and, as so 
furnished, naturally anxious to pa- 
rade his acquirements whenever 
opportunity presented. 
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‘This bill o’ fare’s above my 
form ; I’m handicapped dead out 
of it,’ remarked Chowdar, having 
finished his perusal of the dinner- 
card. ‘I can’t get at the infernal 
gibberish. What's this, Jack?’ 
and he pointed to ‘tranches des 
cabillaud aux huitres.’ 

Mr. Chancet interpreted, ‘ Cod 
and oysters.’ 

‘Why the devil can’t they say 
so then?’ with which undirected 
interrogatory the querist threw 
aside the pink scented pasteboard 
in disgust. ‘ But what's the joint ? 
he asked the next instant of his 
instructor, having vainly resumed 
his examination of the menu. 

‘Here, give us hold! Let me 
mark your card,’ proffered Chancet, 
and that volunteer having no pen- 
cil at hand, plunged the prong of 
his fork through the printed sheet 
directly opposite the names of the 
dishes recommended. ‘There, you 
keep that course, old man, and you 
won't be far wrong at the finish.’ 

‘All right,’ said Chowdar, in 
acknowledgment of the favour, and 
he picked up his knife and fork as 
he spoke. ‘Nuf ced.’ 

The banquet being concluded, 
and Von nobis Domine having 
been chanted by the three profes- 
sional vocalists, engaged with a 
grand pianoforte expressly for the 
occasion, the business of the even- 
ing at once commenced. 

‘Gentlemen, be pleased to fill 
your glasses,’ cried Mr. Cluff, and 
in another instant the clattering of 
goblets and decanters along the 
tables gave signal denotement that 
the toastmaster’s order was being 
strictly carried out. 

‘Gentlemen, are you all charged ? 
Pray, silence for your chairman, 
Charles Coupon, Esq.’ 

Mr. Coupon was a man of middle 
age and of middle stature, of gen- 
teel appearance, and of prepossess- 
ing manners. His deportment, not 
less than his mental culture, had 
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evidently been matter of consider- 
ation with the pedagogue, to whose 
guidance his early years had been 
confided, and enabled him, in ma- 
ture age, to realise the veracity of 
that academical syllabus when 
elaborating what is designated the 
‘curriculum’ of accomplishments. 
As president of the Managing 
Committee of the Nimrod Club, to 
which distinguished position he 
had long since been elected, Mr. 
Coupon naturally knew every one 
of its members, and was equally 
well known by every one of them. 
His portrait in oil colours, bust 
pattern and life-size, encased in a 
gorgeously gilt massive frame, pre- 
sented to him some years ago, 
ornaments the wall of the com- 
mittee-room, where all the business. 
of the club is transacted. It repre- 
sents him in his habit as he lives, 
the countenance individualised 
with a handsome pair of gilt spec- 
tacles intersecting his nose, and 
without whose aid he is unable to 
see anybody, and without whose 
presence anybody is unable to see 
him. He holds in his dexter hand 
a parchment scroll, probably the 
rules and regulations of the institu- 
tion he presides over, or it may be 
the original architectural design 
for the building which, we believe, 
he was one of the first to found. 
His views on sporting events are 
regarded with veneration by every- 
body, and his decrees in matters of 
arbitration received and adopted 
with almost servile respect. As to 
maintaining an argument success- 
fully on turf affairs with Mr. Cou- 
pon, you might as well attempt to 
look through a block of granite 
with a glass eye. He is an ani- 
mated Racing Calendar, can recall 
what was first, second, and third 
for the Derby or Leger for the 
last half century, and knows the 
pedigree of every thoroughbred in 
training, and his engagements and 
performances from the date he was 
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foaled. With all this his conversa- 
tion never savours of the stable, 
unless he chooses so to spice it for 
the delectation of a pro tem. asso- 
ciate, whilst from his ordinary 
commercial style and bearing, and 
universal information on City topics, 
one might fancy his face not un- 
familiar ‘on Change,’ and that he 
could offer you tolerably valid 
advice whether to ‘bull’ or ‘ bear’ 
for the coming settling day. 

Such was, and we are happy to 
add such zs, Charles Coupon, Esq., 
who, silence having been obtained, 
rose to propose the first toast. 

‘Gentlemen,’ he said, ‘my first 
task to-night is an easy and a 
pleasant one. In a constitutional 
country like this our primary duty 
is respect to its ruler. Did not 
that affectionate reverence which 
her Majesty’s unsullied private life 
fosters in the hearts of her people 
keep her name ever in the van 
of our remembrance, it must al- 
ways be foremost among a com- 
pany of turfites, for few are the 
meetings they are called upon to 
attend, at which the race for the 
Queen’s Plate does not furnish a 
keen and exciting contest.’ 

‘*Twas a “ walk over” at New- 
castle last summer, Mr. Chairman,’ 
exclaimed Jack Chancet, whose 
memory upon all such occasions 
was a perfect Zusf Remembrancer, 
minus the sheepskin binding. 

‘I am sure, gentlemen,’ pursued 
Mr. Coupon, without regarding the 
interruption, ‘no eulogy of mine 
on the domestic virtues of our 
Sovereign, and her fitness to dis- 
charge the functions of her exalted 
position, and direct the destinies of 
this great nation, is needed to en- 
sure at your hands that enthusiastic 
reception Englishmen always ac- 
cord to the toast of “ The Queen.”’ 

The toast was received with the 
usual ‘cheers,’ and drunk in bum- 
pers with the usual enthusiasm. 

It would be a curious specula- 
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tion to attempt to estimate the 
annual consumption of alcohol for 
which her most gracious Majesty’s 
health is responsible in the good 
wishes of her subjects. Surely Sir 
Wilfrid Lawson never had, in ex- 
pression, so determined an oppo- 
nent to the success of his Permissive 
Bill as the maintenance of sound 
health by the monarch of these 
realms. 

From the Cabinet Minister, who 
eloquently proposes the Royal toast 
to his titled guests at a State ban- 
quet, down to the group of maud- 
lin fishfags who, weary of trapesing 
the streets longer to ‘ see the lights’ 
in a pouring wet Royal birthnight, 
stagger into some low public-house 
in a back street to drink ‘the old 
gal’s ’elth, God bless her! in a 
‘quartern of white satin, and a 
three-out glass,’ the entire com- 
munity are contributors to the In- 
land Revenue Exchequer thou- 
sands of pounds annually, for which 
expenditure they are unable to 
offer any other receipt than their 
reiterated good wishes for her Ma- 
jesty’s health and longevity! Nor 
does the enthusiasm evoked for 
the Imperial lady by this perpetual 
leakage evaporate with the con- 
tents of the goblet, and the wan- 
ing echo of the loyal cheers that 
accompanied their consumption. 
Scarcely have they ceased ere ‘ God 
save the Queen,’ executed, from 
constant practice, with mathema- 
tical precision, by the professionals, 
and generally escorted in chorus 
by the company, with variable de- 
grees of efficiency, peals through the 
banquet-room, giving an additional 
assurance—if indeed such guaran- 
tee were necessary—of the spon- 
taneity of the executants to mon- 
archical government, and _ their 
attachment, under all circum- 
stances, to the occupant of the 
throne as the constitutional sove- 
reign of Great Britain. 

Glasses having been replenished, 
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and silence proclaimed, the chair- 
man again rose to propose another 
loyal toast. 

‘ What’s coming now?’ demanded 
young Hazard of Mr. Chowdar, at 
whose left hand he was seated. It 
was the young gentleman’s first 
appearance at what he designated 
‘a public feed,’ and he was ignorant 
of the official routine at such cere- 
monials. 

‘The health of the Prince of 
Wales, and the rest of the Royal 
Family !’ replied the leviathan. 

‘ The rest of the Royal Family !’ 
repeated Mr. Hazard, in bewilder- 
ment, imagining that each of its 
members would be made the sub- 
ject of a separate imbibition. ‘ Why 
we shall all be drunk before it 
comes to Cranbury’s turn.’ 

‘No, no,’ said Chowdar, in ex- 
planation ; ‘he isn’t going through 
the calendar, man; he names the 
favourite and lumps the “ field.”’ 

‘O, I see now,’ exclaimed the 
suddenly-enlightened youth. ‘The 
Prince of Wales is the toast, and 
“the rest of the Royal Family’s” 
a sort of et cetera.’ 

‘That’s the ticket,’ ejaculated 
Mr. Chowdar, in acquiescence; 
‘cettrer lumps the lot.’ 

The loyal and patriotic toasts con- 
cluded, Mr. Cluff rose, majestically 
waving the scroll of white paper 
he held in his hand, to command 
silence and enforce attention. 

* Gentlemen,’ exclaimed the ama- 
teur toastmaster, at the top of his 
voice, ‘ be good enough to fill your 
glasses—to the brim, gentlemen— 
for a bumper toast.’ 

A few minutes having been al- 
lowed for the execution of the 
order, Mr. Cluff proceeded with 
the usual inquiry, ‘Are you all 
charged ?” 

‘We're all right down at this 
end, Harry,’ shouted old Sponge. 

‘ Silence—silence—sh-sh ! from 
a dozen voices simultaneously. 

‘What sort of stuff’s the port ?’ 
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inquired Chowdar of Jack Chancet. 
‘Is it right?” 

‘Don’t know,’ replied that gen- 
tleman. ‘I always stick to light 
wines, same as one gets ’cross the 
water.’ 

*I can’t stand them red inks,’ 
said his friend, pushing aside the 
claret-bottle the other had passed 
to him. ‘I say’—and here Mr. 
Chowdar turned his head over the 
back of his chair, and performed 
one of those Victoria gallery sibila- 
tions nowadays the polite conti- 
nental mode of attracting the at- 
tention of a waiter ; ‘I say, Charles, 
get us some port; and take care 
it’s proper, d’ye hear?” 

The waiter who had responded 
to the whistle gave Mr. Chowdar 
an assurance of compliance, and 
vanished out of sight to execute 
the commission. 


Public dinners and cemeteries 
are the only two places known to 
us where a man’s virtues and ac- 
complishments obtain thorough re- 
cognition. You may lead the most 
exemplary of lives; observe, with 
strait-laced propriety, all the 
usages of society; educate your 
children in accordance with the 
orthodox formula of the deau monde, 
and set them personal example of 
decent conduct and comportment 
at home ; you may discharge your 
debts with the punctuality of high 
water-mark at London Bridge ; as- 
sist your distant poor relations till 
liberality degenerates into weak- 
ness; nay, even contribute a quarter 
of your annual income towards the 
civilisation of Timbuctoo, or the 
mental culture of savages by the 
strains of an itinerant German 
band— 


‘Music hath charms to soothe the savage 
breast’— 

and still you will find it impossible 

to march through the world lauded 

on all sides, and held up by your 

friends as a paragon of morality, 
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goodness, integrity, decorum, and 
all the long catalogue of cardinal 
virtues. Nay, even your frivate 
worth will be occasionally disputed. 
Should objection be taken, for in- 
stance, to the recent household 
economy, or the extravagance of 
your better-half’s six months’ mil- 
liner’s account be brought on the 
tapis, that lady will immediately 
make discovery of your niggardly 
disposition, and pray to heaven, in 
presence of your most intimate 
friend, that the ‘ dear boys will not 
grow up like their father.’ If your 
daughter’s request for a new piano 
is refused—one of those ‘ repetition 
touch’ instruments, manufactured 
abroad, and expressly ‘ seasoned’ 
for the English climate (and 
pocket), and which periodical no- 
velties, as coming from the Conti- 
nent, the Misses Hammerhard next 
door invariably patronise—you are 
at once set down by the affectionate 
child as ‘ unkind’ and ‘selfish,’ and 
old H., their father—who grudges 
his son a three-halfpenny cuba, in 
order to scrape together the neces- 
sary capital for the musical invest- 
ment for his marriageable daughter 
—is immediately placed in favour- 
able juxtaposition with you, and 
quoted as the masculine Minerva, 
who gave the symbol of peace and 
riches to the world. Such it is in 
life: but when that epoch has 
passed, when you have shuffled off 
this mortal coil, and retired to that 
bourn whence no traveller returns, 
when your flesh has corrupted, your 
bones become pulverised, and your 
very skull (credited as the origin 
of your epitaph), should it be dug 
up, is so disfigured by decay as 
scarcely to awaken the musings of 
a moralist; //en it is that on the 
tombstone you figure with all your 
honours. 7Zvere you area faithful 
friend, a generous father, an affec- 
tionate husband, a virtuous man! 
If, during your earthly pilgrimage, 
you have soared somewhat above 
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the commonalty (say you have re- 
presented a rotten borough three 
successive Parliaments, some mo- 
dern Bridgenorth with a score of 
constituents), the appendix to your 
obituary will read somewhat in this 
fashion : ‘ During his parliamentary 
career, he repaired his country’s 
exhausted revenues, revived and 
invigorated the commerce and 
prosperity of the kingdom, reés- 
tablished the public credit on a 
sure and enduring foundation, 
and united and consolidated the 
strength, power, and resources of 
this mighty empire!’ Possibly, 
through the interest of your father 
—a captain in the Bearskin Guards 
—added to the consideration of a 
fifty-pound note, as douceur tosome 
kind-hearted friend in the War 
Office, you procured, in your eigh- 
teenth year, anensign’s commission 
in a marching-regiment, and after 
three weeks’ probation at the dépot 
were packed off, with a detachment 
of fated red-coats, to some noxious 
South African station, to the dire- 
ful miasma of whose climate your 
naturally delicate and home-pam- 
pered constitution succumbed in a 
couple of twelvemonths. In this 
case, the disconsolate widowed 
mother obtains permission from 
the vicar of Pauperly—in which 
sequestered village she is existing 
in genteel penury, as an officer’s 
relict, on a hundred a year —to 
erect in the dark angle of one of 
the aisles of the little ivy-covered 
parish-church a mural tablet, re- 
cording, as addendum to the 
chronic ‘affectionate son’ of all such 
cathedral entablatures, a eulogy 
on the ardour and enthusiastic zeal 
you evinced in the profession you 
had selected ; qualities which no- 
thing less than the cruel destiny of 
the South African immolating cli- 
mate could have impeded from 
insuring you unparalleled glory and 
military immortality! Occasionally 
these rhapsodies are surmounted 
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with some questionably executed 
statuary, representing in the dis- 
tance an advancing army, and in 
the foreground, about a quarter of 
a mile ahead, an effigy of the de- 
ceased, with a drawn sword in one 
hand and the regimental colours 
in the other. On the other hand, 
should you have been the hapless 
victim of a premature grave in your 
own native hamlet—a domestic 
offering to Pluto, so to say—from 
consumption, a broken heart, or 
other of 

‘The thousand natural shocks that flesh is 

heir to,’ 

and, before you were well out of your 
teens, had contributed occasional 
snatches of verse to the Poet’s 
Corner of the local gazette, a few 
sonnets, maybe, to the curate’s 
penniless daughter, the bright 
glances of whose jet-black eyes had 
enslaved your heart, as your ex- 
pectant fifteen hundred per annum 
at the governor's mundane exit had 
fixed that of your inamorata’s, your 
tombstone will exhibit an epitaph, 
contributed by the aforesaid lady’s 
papa in the poignancy of Aés loss, 
which (your credentials taken into 
account) must be regarded as a 
veritable literary curiosity. Zhere 
you are described as a poet—an- 
other unfledged Kirke White, an 
embryo laureate, with volcanic me- 
trical genius, wonderful imagery of 
thought, immensity of power in ex- 
pression, and a dozen other exag- 
gerated encomiums, that nobody 
ever discovered, or at all events, if 
they did, never allowed you in your 
lifetime, when, behind your back, 
you were generally regarded, and 
not unfrequently spoken of, as a 
dummy, or a spoony lackadaisical 
nincompoop. 

Now at public dinners men’s qua- 
lifications receive very similar ac- 
knowledgments of merit to those pa- 
raded on tombstones. It would be 
cruelindeed to cauterise an individu- 
al ata festivity given in his honour. 
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There jealousies are forgiven, ani- 
mosities forgotten, failings glossed 
over, merits furbished up, and every 
syllable that issues from the chair- 
man’s mouth, when he rises to pro- 
pose the toast of the evening, is a 
double-coated sugar-plum. 

‘ Gentlemen,’ said Mr. Coupon, 
who now got upon his legs to per- 
form this office, ‘we have now ar- 
rived at the most important event 
upon the card—the health of our 
honoured friend and guest, George 
Cranbury’ (unqualified approba- 
tion). ‘In taking upon myself the 
responsibility of presiding on this 
occasion, I feel my poor abilities 
most heavily handicapped, and I 
am doubtful even of carrying my 
10 lbs. penalty successfully to the 
winning-post up so severe a hill.’ 

‘You're all right,’ interrupted 
Chowdar ; ‘ take it easy.’ 

‘Chair!’ exclaimed Mr. Cluff, 
and he waved his toastmaster’s 
baton from left to right with true 
professional dignity. 

‘I am not about, gentlemen,’ 
proceeded the chairman, ‘ to tracé 
our guest’s pedigree, or run through 
his past performances, because we 
all know his breed to be of good 
sporting strain, and his perform- 
ances—frank and straightforward 
—are indelibly recorded on the 
tablets ofourkindest remembrance. 
The credentials he has uniformly 
presented in this club for our re- 
spect and regard are good train- 
ing, perfect condition, and honest 
intent. These are, perhaps, best 
expressed in a phrase with which 
all turfites are familiar, “ He always 
runs to win.” We have only to 
refer to the severity and close 
“finishes” of the billiard contests 
just concluded, and which I am 
delighted to say originated this 
agreeable evening’s reunion, to feel 
that’no personal friendship or sinis- 
ter consideration would weigh with 
Mr. Cranbury in the equitable ad- 
justment of these matches to the 
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very best of his experienced and 
acknowledged ability’ (loud cheers). 
‘ And as at the billiard-table, gen- 
tlemen, so is it on the race-course’ 
(renewed cheers). ‘ Whoever sup- 
ports our friend’s nomination is cer- 
tain of a straightforward run for his 
money’ (loud cries of ‘ Bravo!’ 
and a clatter of glasses, that seemed 
to foreshadow the presentation of 
a little account from the proprietor 
of ‘rout furniture and china to 
be had on hire’). ‘ Gentlemen, 
whatever Mr. Cranbury’s success 
on the turf, his honesty of intention 
is ever beyond a shadow of doubt, 
and well indeed is that character 
symbolised and reflected by the 
snow-white purity of his racing 
colours’ (another burst of approba- 
tion). 

‘What about the crimson top?’ 
cried a coarse voice from the lower 
end of the room, as soon as the 
applause had subsided. 

‘The Solferino cap, sir,’ con- 
tinued Mr. Coupon, correcting the 
prismatic inaccuracy of the in- 
truder ; ‘and which I conclude to 
be the article so ineuphoniously 
inquired after, as distinguishing the 
heads of Mr. Cranbury’s jockeys, 
is, I am proud to assert—and I 
believe I interpret the sentiments 
of every gentleman present’ (here 
Mr. Coupon threw aside the swa- 
viter in modo, and, adopting a sharp 
incisive tone, casta withering glance 
in the direction whence the voice 
proceeded)—“‘is, I am proud to say, 
typical of that ruddy health and 
manly vigorous tone of mind 
which our guest displays on all 
occasions, and most of all when 
in presence of that vulgar section 
of the sporting world with which 
his professional avocation unhap- 
pily compels him to mix.’ 

‘ That’s a hot ’un for , whis- 
pered Charley Baulk to his neigh- 
bour. 

‘Sh—sh!’ interrupted the indi- 
vidual addressed. ‘ Don’t spot the 
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old cock. Coupon ain’t fly, and 
he can’t twig him all this way off 
through his glims.’ 

The chairman proceeded. 

‘The humble testimony, gentle- 
men, I have endeavoured to pay to 
our friend’s endowments, it now 
becomes my pleasing duty to sup- 
plement with a trifling memento of 
the present company’s regard.’ 

Mr. Coupon herewith handed 
Mr. Cranbury a little morocco 
jewel-case, with 6. €. emblazoned 
thereon in gold letters, and en- 
closing a handsome diamond pin, 
subscribed for by the members of 
the Nimrod Club. 

Mr, Cranbury rose to receive 
the presentation, and was suddenly 
attacked with a tickling cough and 
a very red pair of cheeks. He 
bowed, placed his hand on his 
heart in the regular orthodox fash- 
ion, blew his nose, as if suffering from 
chronic influenza, smiled graciously 
on the chairman, who seized his 
hand and shook it till it trembled, 
as if under the influence of a bat- 
tery, and then quietly sat down. 

‘Gentlemen,’ resumed Mr. Cou- 
pon, when silence had been re- 
stored, ‘my onerous task is done. 
I must ask your indulgence for 
its inadequate performance’ (loud 
cries of ‘No, no’). 

‘He’s coming it,’ whispered 
Chowdar. 

‘Cheese it!’ remonstrated Jack 
Chancet. ‘Let him get home.’ 

‘Time! cried Bob Myttons, 
impatient at the pause. 

‘You will join me, gentlemen,’ 
said Mr. Coupon, lifting a bumper- 
glass above his head, ‘in drinking 
with sincerity to the health of our 
friend and guest. I give you, 
“Long life and continued pros- 
perity to Mr. George Cranbury.”’ 

Harry Cluff, whose face was ra- 
diant with smiles and good nature 
at the enthusiastic reception ac- 
corded to his friend and confeder- 
ate, requested the company to take 
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the time from him. In response 
to a cry of ‘Go it, Harry!’ his 
right hand and empty glass per- 
formed a rapid succession of aerial 
gyrations, amidst a salvo of cheers, 
wherein the monosyllabic ’za, ’za, 
spasmodically repeated, indisput- 
ably appeared in the principal ré/e. 

As soon as the excitement had 
subsided, and the company were 
reseated, the professional vocalists 
struck up the inspiriting air, ‘A 
fine old English gentleman,’ assisted 
in the refrain by a chorus, whose 
contributions, taken on the whole, 
were perhaps less auxiliary than 
embarrassing. 

Every one now was in anxious 
expectation to hear how the happy 
recipient of all this honour would 
acquit himself, and 

‘Silence, universal silence reigned!’ 

If, as has been said, it is at public 
dinners that men find their good 
qualities inflated, and their short- 
comings inurned, it is no less true 
that, in their acknowledgment of 
the puff, they all seize upon the 
white table-cloth as a virgin pall 
to conceal their real merits. 

The man whose health has just 
been drunk is invariably at that 
moment a spotless pattern of diffi- 
dence, modesty, and even of in- 
justice to himself. He cannot con- 
ceive whatever he has done to 
merit such kind expressions of 
sympathy. He has not the slight- 
est idea in the world how he can 
have comported himself to deserve 
such commendation. He is aware 
of the water-gruel quality of his 
real deserts, and only too sensible 
of the blind-man’s-buff game that 
has led to their discovery by his 
friends ; but, in his heart of hearts, 
he has no more confidence in his 
true qualifications (so he assures 
you) than a physician has in the 
prescription he indites for his own 
disease. 

Mr. Cranbury now rose to reply. 

‘If ever there was a moment 
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when he had felt emotion ; if ever 
there was an occasion when he had 
experienced pride; if ever there 
was a circumstance that time 
could zof eradicate from his re- 
membrance—it was that moment— 
that occasion—that circumstance. 
It had always been his endeavour, 
as the chairman had so elegantly 
phrased it, to let every man who 
supported him have a straightfor- 
ward run, and a “ good try” for his 
money ; but never could he have 
supposed that such conduct, which, 
he took it, should be the aim and 
object of every true sportsman to 
adopt’ (“ Bravo!” from old Sponge) 
‘would meet with such recognition 
as he had witnessed that night. 
The handsome memento of their 
esteem he had been presented with 
that evening he should preserve 
and regard with mingled feelings 
of gratitude and delight to the 
latest moment of his sublunary ex- 
istence ; but when he found (and 
he hoped, with his friends around 
him, that that day was far distant) 
his nomination out of training, and 
his name in the forfeit list for want 
of condition and longer staying 
powers, and that he had to be 
“scratched” for future terrestrial 
contests, he should bequeath that 
pin to his family as a prop—’ 
Here Charley Baulk vociferated 
a comic ‘O! and a slight giggle 
was plainly audible among the 
flashy young fellows around him. 
‘He was sorry his facetious 
young friend thought it courteous 
to dam up the current of his feel- 
ings at such a juncture, or divert 
the attention of his hearers from 
what to him was a very serious sub- 
ject, by the introduction of a slang 
joke; but he would pass it over, 
as proceeding from so young a per- 
son, and would come to the point.’ 
Notwithstanding the reproof he 
had just received, Mr. Baulk could 
not allow this opportunity to escape 
him, and he inquired of his neigh- 
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bour Chowdar, in a serio-comic 
tone, ‘whether Mr. Cranbury al- 
luded to the point of the pin.’ 

Mr. Cranbury, without further 
noticing the interruption, went on. 
‘He was about to assure them, 
when he was subjected to an un- 
seemly jest, that he should be- 
queath to his family that precious 
memorial—that memento of good 
faith in his intentions and reliance 
in his honour—as a prop—as a pro- 
perty to be preserved by its mem- 
bers—a heirloom for all time—as 
assurance that integrity and straight- 
forward conduct, however humble 
the individual in whom they were 
found, were sure passports to the 
esteem of friends, and cementing 
safeguards for their retention to the 
last’ (loud cheers, and a cry of 
‘God bless you, old boy! from 
Harry Cluff). ‘He feared he had 
trenched unduly on their time and 
attention’ (‘No, no !’) ; ‘but he was 
desirous, however feebly, of ex- 
pressing his gratitude for their ge- 
nerous appreciation of his conduct, 
and to convey to them his assurance 
how deeply their gift was valued.’ 

It was with extreme difficulty 
that old Mr. Butt, who had been 
most attentive to the port-wine 
decanter from the opening toast, 
could be dissuaded from attempt- 
ing a musical postscript to Mr. 
Cranbury’s speech, in the form of 
*He’s a jolly good fellow;’ but 
having made sundry unsuccessful 
attempts to get upon his legs, he 
was ultimately held upon his chair 
by one of the waiters, whilst the 
professional gentleman at the piano 
performed ‘The brave old Oak.’ 

The health of the chairman was 
the next upon the list of toasts. 
The gentleman who undertook its 
proposition naturally made the 
same discovery of Mr. Coupon’s 
virtues as Mr. Coupon had pre- 
viously made of Mr. Cranbury’s ; 
and Mr. Coupon, in acknowledg- 
ing the honour paid him, admitted 
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his (Mr. Coupon’s) qualifications 
to be of immeasurably less import” 
ance than he would have been will- 
ing to confess to Mrs. C. and the 
little ones at home. 

In social banquets like the pre- 
sent, it is the ordinary rule, as soon 
as ‘the Chairman’ has been drunk, 
to allow the remainder of the even- 
ing to end in smoke, and so en- 
courage the opportunity, for any 
one that way inclined, to go and 
do likewise. It was, however, in- 
timated that,in deference to the im- 
portance of the concluding senti- 
ment, ‘the Press,’ the admission of 
the fragrant weed should be de- 
ferred until the ‘ fourth estate’ had 
been duly honoured. In compli- 
ment to young Frank Veneer, as 
hero of the billiard-handicap, the 
momentous task of proposing the 
toast had been delegated to him. 

‘Stiffish course for a “year- 
ling,” ’ remarked Jack Chancet, as 
the young man stood up to flesh 
his maiden elocutionary sword. 

Every reader, we will presume, 
at some time or other of his life, 
has been called upon to make a 
speech. He has had a birthday, 
and his bosom friend has address- 
ed the company assembled to do 
him honour, and wished him ‘many 
happy returns of the day.’ Then 
the bosom friend has had a birth- 
day, and some old graybeard pre- 
sent, whose oratorical powers have 
had their day, has deputed him to 
‘say a few words’ on the occasion, 
and wish Aim ‘ many happy returns 
of the day ; and so you go on, till 
by constant practice of these com- 
plimentary effusions, you ultimate- 
ly gain such ease and assurance, 
that you find yourself capable of 
filling the presidential chair at the 
British Forum in Commonwealth- 
street, Mile-end-road, and harangu- 
ing a couple of dozen greengrocer 
politicians — who imbibe your 
principles and the landlord’s gin- 
and-water with equal gusto—on the 
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vacillation of the Government dur- 
ing the Zulu War, and the incapa- 
city of the Prime Minister gene- 
rally for his present responsible 
position. But what a difference, 
eh, is the exhibition of your elo- 
quence now, to the hesitating ver- 
bosity of your salad days! ‘Then, 
your hands were thrust into your 
breeches-pocket for secrecy, be- 
cause you did not know precisely 
what other use to make of them ; 
and your nose was violently blown 
every few seconds, while you en- 
deavoured to compose the forth- 
coming sentence. Now you as- 
sume the statuesque position of 
the orator as readily as if you had 
matriculated in St. Stephen’s from 
childhood. You tuck the thumb 
of your left hand into the arm-hole 
of your waistcoat as naturally as 
into your glove, and throwing back 
your surtout with the action of the 
celebrated Sir Robert Peel, bring 
your right clenchec fist down on 
the parlour table of the Cromwell’s 
Head with a thud that makes the 
‘rummers’ dance again, and the 
long clay pipes, with sealing-waxed 
ends, scattered over it, to jump 
about and rattle like the ivories in 
a dice-box. Veneer, however, had 
not gained this experience, so we 
will pass over the modest manner 
and unostentatious vocabulary in 
which he discharged his office, and 
merely chronicle the fact in news- 
paper phraseology, that the toast 
was received with enthusiastic cheer- 
ing, again and again renewed, when 
Mr. Quarto, whose name was as- 
sociated with it, rose to return 
thanks. 

Silence having been obtained, 
Mr. Quarto thus delivered himself : 

‘Deeply as he appreciated the 
compliment that had just been paid 
to the noble profession of which 
he was so humble a disciple, he 
should not attempt, at that ad- 
vanced hour of the evening, to oc- 
cupy the time of the company by 
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inflicting on them an elaborate 
disquisition’ (‘hear, hear,’ from 
old Butt, who inquired of his left 
neighbour whom he was about 
pitching into). ‘Still he felt he 
should be wanting in common 
grati— in that rich metallic human 
ingredient he hoped was not 
altogether foreign to his nature— 
did he allow so concise and (if he 
might be permitted the paradox), 
he would say, at the same time so 
comprehensive a eulogy on the 
endowments and efficacy of the 
sporting press, and so gushing an 
explosion—he was sure the chair- 
man would pardon him if, in the 
fulness of his emotion, he was in- 
discriminate in his choice of an 
adjective —so gushing an explosion 
of kind and generous feeling to- 
wards its representatives as had 
emanated from the gentleman who 
had proposed the toast, to pass by 
without an effort on his part, feeble 
as he felt it must be, after the rich 
display of fancy rhetoric they had 
that night listened to, to express 
the sense of gratitude under which 
he laboured, and which overpower- 
ed him to that extent, that he was 
utterly incapable of laying his 
tongue upon a suitable vocabulary 
whence to phrase his sentiments, 
without his remarks savouring of 
what he held in the greatest detest- 
ation, a suspicion of sycophancy or 
fulsome hyperbolism’ (applause). 

‘ Time !’ cried out Bob Myttons, 
who began to feel a little drowsy 
over Mr. Quarto’s prefatory obser- 
vations. 

‘I am obliged to you, sir,’ said 
the orator, having moistened his 
lips with a sip of claret during the 
clatter of glasses that greeted his 
grandiloquent sentences. ‘I feel 
deeply indebted to the gentleman 
for reminding me of the presence 
of the old scythe-bearer. I will 
endeavour to compress my remarks 
into a very limited space. Jour- 
nalism, Mr. Chairman, as embodied 
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in the sporting press, may be di- 
vided into two distinct sections— 
the Utilitarian and the Philan- 
thropic. The obligations imposed 
upon the Utilitarian division are 
embraced in the duties of the turf 
reporter, to whose lynx-eyed watch- 
fulness and vigilant scrutiny of the 
veracity of every transaction that 
takes place in this club, the out- 
side world looks, with confiding 
trust, for a genuine summary of 
the turf Rialto. It is for him to 
guard against the article he serves 
up for their guidance being spu- 
rious. His market quotations, 
simple as the task of their collec- 
tion may appear, become, as I may 
say, in his hands the warden of the 
uninitiated speculator—the jani- 
tor at the adventurer’s door, to see 
that no nefarious trickster enters 
and filches the spectacles from the 
eyes of the unsophisticated sports- 
man—inducing him to accept the 
odds of ten to one against an ani- 
mal, about whose chance he was 
fairly entitled to receive five-and- 
twenty. Was it not a noble prero- 
gative, he would ask, to exercise 
such a moral censorship? To 
watch over the treasured venture 
of the thrifty clerk, or the careful 
male-housewife, who had hoarded 
up his slender savings for many 
months out ofthe paltry honorarium 
dispensed to him from the “ office” 
or the warehouse where he was 
employed, in order to speculate a 
few pounds on the approaching 
Derby or Leger, and thus obtain 
at a single covp an honest com- 
petence for his wife and little ones 
—a competence which, in his pre- 
sent robust state of health, the ad- 
vantages of a life insurance com- 
pany did not immediately hold out, 
and which, in fact, must ever be 
subject to the (to him) very dis- 
agreeable event that preceded the 
payment of the policy. His heart 
beat within him when he remem- 
bered it was his proud privilege so 
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to administer to, and to enforce, 
the morality of speculation ; to be- 
come the trustee and (if they would 
pardon the anachronism) the exe- 
cutor in the disposal of the hard- 
earned moneys of the humbler 
sporting classes.’ 

A loud clatter of glasses and 
rapping of knuckles on the table, 
accompanied by a perfect salvo ot 
‘bravos,’ attested the force of Mr. 
Quarto’s eloquence. 

‘I say,’ whispered Chowdar to 
Bob Myttons, who sat opposite, 
‘he’s a rare stayer. I wonder 
when he’s going to pull up.’ 

‘Blessed if I know,’ answered 
the pugilistic amateur, who had no 
more ear for oratory than a boa- 
constrictor ; ‘I’m about sick of the 
cackle. I wish he’d throw up the 
sponge.’ 

‘Gentlemen,’ Mr. Quarto resum- 
ed, ‘in the unfortunate absence 
from this festive board of my friend 
and colleague, Mr. Forecast, who 
would have done ampler justice to 
the department of journalism he 
so efficiently conducts, I now ap- 
proach the Philanthropic section, 
the benevolent division of turf li- 
terature. Goodwill towards our 
fellow men is a divine doctrine, the 
moral maxim inculcated in our 
youth by teachers of Christianity, 
and repeated to us weekly from the 
reading-desk by our spiritual pas- 
tors. Yet how frequently do we 
transgress this sacred precept? 
Which of us, I would ask (ay, 
even among the present distin- 
guished assemblage), which one of 
us can place his hand upon his 
heart, and conscientiously aver that 
he is entirely free from the influence 
of Mammon? I pause ior a reply.’ 

‘Don’t wait,’ exclaimed Harry 
Cluff with a smile. ‘Time's pre- 
cious.’ 

‘Mr. Cluff, I adopt your sugges- 
tion. I will mot wait. I feel the 
evening is much too far advanced 
to admit of an affirmative response. 
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Well, then,’ continued Mr. Quarto, 
*by the Philanthropic section of the 
sporting press, I allude, Mr. Chair- 
man, to those large-hearted gentle- 
men, the George Peabodies of the 
turf, who, in the amplitude of their 
benevolence, build up structures 
in Fairyland for the residence of 
their ctentéle—dependents would 
perhaps be a more expressive syno- 
nym—who provide their readers, 
like hospital doctors, with advice 
gratis; sacrificing the advantages 
their erudite turf-knowledge and 
prescient intelligence must com- 
mand, if exercised for their own 
behoof, in order to place at the 
disposal of the untutored specula- 
tor the means of acquiring incal- 
culable wealth, without fee or re- 
ward to the counsellor, further 
than the paltry bronze invested in 
purchase of the broad sheet that 
reveals this “Open Sesame” to the 
Bank of England. When one pe- 
ruses the advice presented gratui- 
tously each succeeding week to the 
public by Alpha, Omega, or other 
of the numerous army of turf pro- 
phets adopting one of the inter- 
vening two dozen xoms de plume 
of those classic hieroglyphics, and 
remembers the research necessary 
to epitomise the animals’ merits 
and serve up a digest in a pithy arti- 
cle “from our own correspondent ;” 
when one reflects upon the many 
thousand weary miles such men are 
called upon to traverse during the 
racing season, to enable them by 
personal observation to verify the 
bona fides of these multifarious con- 
tests; when one recalls the peri- 
odical presents from the fishmon- 
ger or wine-merchant, dispatched 
by them to exacting trainers, for 
information of winter favourites, 
the “refreshers”—to employ a legal 
phrase—slipped into the itching 
palms of head men and stable lads 
on every occasion of a visit to New- 
market or Middleham; when, I 
Say, one brings to remembrance 
VOL, XXV. 
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all this, and adds to the recollec- 
tion the thousand and one other 
strains, mental and physical, the 
turf prophet of a sporting journal 
is called upon to undergo, I would 
ask you, gentlemen, if such mag- 
nanimity of soul, such cynicism for 
the iron safe of Midas that we are 
almost tempted to believe its pos- 
sessor the owner of that deity’s 
ears, is not entitled to our heartfelt 
thanks—to our most cordial sym- 
pathies, and whether I use a mis- 
nomer when I apply, in its most 
comprehensive sense, the term 
“philanthropist” to such men; 
men who having discovered an 
auriferous strata, yet resolutely re- 
fuse to sink a shaft for their own 
aggrandisement, but are content, 
in the wide benevolence of their 
heart of hearts, to present their 
Aladdin’s lamp gratuitously to the 
world, satisfied to discover a re- 
compense for their Herculean la- 
bours in the approval of their own 
consciences, and the ridiculously 
small weekly stipend they are en- 
abled to screw out of the newspa- 
per proprietor to whose columns 
they devote their prophetic contri- 
butions (loud applause). Gen- 
tlemen, in whatever orbit of life 
he may move, the labourer is wor- 
thy of his hire. He is also deserv- 
ing of your esteem and encomiums 
when he discharges the duties con- 
current with his profession truth- 
fully, fearlessly, and honestly. In 
accepting, as the representative of 
your toast, the task I have so feebly 
performed, believe me, gentlemen, 
I feel proud of the advocacy in- 
trusted to my charge ; and I hope 
you will accept my assurance, as 
well for my colleagues as for my- 
self, that to preserve the dignity of 
our own independence, and inspire 
your confidence in our office, we 
shall ever rely on the stanch ax- 
iom, Veritas prevalebit.’ 

‘ Whose stable’s he in?’ inquired 
Bob Myttons, in a whisper, 

LL 
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*Sh—sh—be quiet.’ 

‘I thought he said he’d give us 
the “ office,” and we were to stand 
his tip,’ replied the pugilist, unable 
to separate his thoughts from their 
natural current. 

A non-professional gentleman 
was now called upon for ‘The 
Standard Bearer,’ which he gave 
with such brilliancy and vigour as 
to be at once—to employ Charley 
Baulk’s phrase—‘ spotted’ for an 
encore. 

The guests then began to vacate 
their seats, and join their more in- 
timate acquaintance, where, gath- 
ered together in small groups, the 
events of the evening were com- 
mented on. Every one agreed 
what a delightful gathering it had 
been. George Cranbury was una- 
nimously voted an excellent fellow ; 
Mr. Coupon was allowed never to 
have been excelled as a chairman ; 
and as for Quarto’s oratorical abil- 
ity, old Sponge, after several in- 
effectual attempts to eulogise his 
merits, was obliged to descend to 
vernacular phraseology, and em- 
phasise his opinion that he was a 
* topper.’ 

Jack Chancet was one of the few 
present that night to whom the 
reunion had been a comparative 
blank. As he rose from his chair 
to quit the room, and wished those 
immediately around him good- 
night, there was a lassitude of 
manner, a dulness of tone, and a 
lack of cordiality in the hand-grasp, 
that seemed to inform a close ob- 
server the evening just passed had 
not been to him a right merry one. 

It was incoherent with his nature. 
His ear appeared untuned to the 
harmony of festive scenes, and 
deadened to the joyousness of 
cheery hours, as though weary of 
fruitless merriment, and pining for 
the ‘market odds’ and the race- 
course. His mind, instructed only 
in that lore, was incapable of 
drinking even at pleasure’s fountain 


with the relish of absorbing thirst. 
No! his apathy to the gaiety 
and mirth beside him woudd not 
be cast aside. His thoughts were 
bound up with his betting-book, 
and to all, save its contents, his 
sensibilities were motionless, and 
cold as tombstone marble. With 
the guilelessness of time and its 
innocent uses such men have no 
sympathy. Its scaly folds alone 
form the sordid ravenous web in 
which are enshrouded their pulse- 
less emotions and their stony 
hearts. 

‘I wonder what’s up down-stairs?” 
said Chancet to Chowdar, as they 
quitted the banquet-room together. 
‘I thought I heard the balls rattle.’ 

The two descended the staircase 
and entered the subscription-room. 
It was deserted, the lights turned 
down low, and the billiard-marker 
asleep on one of the settees. 

‘ Nobodyhere!’ exclaimed Chow- 
dar, ‘and it’s only twelve o'clock. 
Let’s go up-stairs again.’ 

‘Not I! replied Chancet. 
dead against that.’ 

‘ Are you off, then?” 

‘Not for ten minutes.’ 

There was a pause, during which 
Chowdar yawned, and Chancet 
slapped the billiard-marker on the 
back to awaken him. 

‘Tl play you fifty up for a 
“‘pony,”’ said the latter. 

‘How many will you give me?’ 
was the rejoinder. 

‘Ten,’ said the leviathan. 

‘Make it fifteen, and you’re on,’ 
rejoined the novice. 

‘ All right. Charles, turn up the 
gas, give me the spot ball, and 
score Mr. Chowdar fifteen.’ 

‘ Sixteen, love,’ cried the marker, 
as Chowdar commenced with a 
miss in baulk. 

*Good-night, Charles,’ said we 
to the marker, as, turning up the 
collar of our warm greatcoat, we 
sallied forth and left them together 
‘ INSIDE A SPORTING CLUB.’ 
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Part the Second. 
THE TOWERS OF SILENCE, 


CHAPTER V. 

THE INDEFINITE PRESENT. 
THE morning after the funeral, Mrs. 
Grant and Maud walked up and 
, down one of the long silent corri- 
dors for an hour. The evening 


before, when the widow and the 
young girl sat together in the 
firelight, Maud had told the other 
the main features of the facts in 
the interview between herself and 
Sir William. Beyond expressing a 


guarded and general approval of 
the baronet, Mrs. Grant said lit- 
tle. She had been too tired, and 
Maud too exhausted from fretting 
and anxiety, to allow of close in- 
quiry or elaborate statement. Now 
they were less fatigued, the worst 
day of the bereavement had passed, 
and they were quietly discussing 
matters. 

‘You know, Maud, my dear, no 
matter how kind Sir William may 
be to you, it will not do for you to 
forget Mr. Grey,’ said Mrs. Grant 
very gravely. ‘You must not think 
of defying him, or going to law 
with him, or anything of that sort.’ 

‘Indeed, Mrs. Grant, I am think- 
ing of nothing of the kind,’ replied 
the girl, looking with troubled eyes 
and anxious face at her only female 
friend. 

‘Because you know,’ continued 
the woman, without heeding the 
interruption or the appealing face 
—‘you know very well the Greys 


have served the family faithfully 
for many years; and now the pre- 
sent Mr. Grey has sworn to serve 
you, and to take care of you, and 
to be good and kind to you; and 
I'm sure he will ; for though he is 
not such a gentleman by birth as 
your father or Sir William, still he’s 
a most respectable man.’ 

The widow had the feminine 
trick of taking the bit in her teeth 
and going straight on, no matter 
who pulled right or who pulled 
left. 

‘You may rely on my doing 
nothing of the kind. How can 
you think I would!’ cried the girl 
fervently. 

‘Yes, but you mustn’t,’ repeated 
the widow vehemently. ‘ You must 
not throw over the friend of years 
for a man you never saw until yes- 
terday.’ 

‘You ought not to say I am going 
to do anything so wicked—indeed 
you ought not. But remember that 
the man I met for the first time 
yesterday was my cousin, and the 
head of the Midharsts.’ 

‘But your father never liked 
him.’ 

‘My poor father never knew 
him.’ 

‘But he could have known him 
if he liked, and he didn’t.’ 

‘That was prejudice.’ 

‘Maud ! cried the widow, in a 
tone of reproach. 

The girl burst into tears, 
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*I did not mean to say anything 
disrespectful ; but I can’t bear to 
think my cousin insincere.’ 

Mrs. Grant pressed the girl in 
her arms, and said, 

‘You must not cry; you must 
not weep, my love. I did not mean 
you had been disrespectful to your 
father’s memory. Heaven forbid! 
But you must not be too hasty, 
and like every one at first sight. 
That will never do for a young 
heiress who has no right guar- 
dian.’ 

The girl ceased to weep, and 
said in an unsteady voice, 

‘But I never told you I liked 
him.’ 

‘You do like him, Maud ; you 
know you do.’ 

‘How could I like him in one 
meeting ?” 

‘But, Maud, you do like him, 
and that is why I feel so uneasy.’ 

‘Indeed I don’t like him. I am 
afraid of him: he makes me feel 
smaller and helpless. I never feel 


helpless when Mr. Grey is near 
me, for he can always tell me what 
to do; but I feel as if I must do 
what my cousin says, and after 


only one meeting too. I was 
ashamed to confess this until you 
made me.’ 

Her luminous candid spirit look- 
ed out of the large soft eyes into 
the eyes of the woman. 

Mrs. Grant stole her arm round 
Maud’s waist, and for a while both 
walked on in silence. At length 
Mrs. Grant spoke : 

‘I am glad to hear that.’ 

‘To hear what?’ asked Maud, in 
a tone of abstraction. 

‘ That you take no interest in Sir 
William.’ 

‘What!’ with a start. The eyes 
of the girl were once more fixed 
on the eyes of the widow. ‘I 
did not say that. On the contrary, 
he does interest me.’ 

Mrs. Grant looked bewildered, 
and glanced helplessly around her, 


as if seeking some one to bear out 
what she was about to say. 

‘Why, child, you told me a 
moment ago you did not like him, 
and that he frightens you !’ 

‘That is true. But a lion 
frightens me, and I can’t say that 
I like lions ; but they interest me 
more than a King Charlie.’ 

Maud smiled at the bewilder- 
ment of the other. 

‘But, my dear,’ said Mrs. Grant, 
with a look of grave trouble in her 
eyes, ‘ what you say about lions and 
King Charlies is all nonsense. 
When you have a King Charlie, 
you play with him, and feed him 
out of your hand. When you have 
a lion, you look at him through the 
bars of a cage. Besides, Maud, it 
is absurd and romantic to think of 
an English baronet as a lion. Sup- 
pose he was a lion and he got 
loose, what should you do?’ 

‘Run away as fast as I could,’ 
answered the girl, with a faint laugh. 

‘But if he caught you? 

‘O, ifhe caught me I don’t think 
I could do much,’ 

‘ There now, Maud, I told youso.’ 

Mrs. Grant had not told Maud 
anything about her chance of not 
being able, single-handed, to de- 
fend herself against a lion. When 
she said, ‘I told you so,’ she had 
suddenly lost sight of the monarch 
of the forest, and come upon the 
mental image of the baronet of the 
Island, in whom this girl had admit- 
ted she took an interest, which, in 
the illustration afforded by the lion, 
proved to be full of the gravest 
danger. 

Miss Midharst had forgotten the 
baronet in the allegory, and was 
thinking only of the lion; so that 
when Mrs. Grant triumphantly said, 
‘I told you so,’ Maud believed Mrs. 
Grant was contemplating the same 
image as herself—that is, her own 
disappearance down the _lion’s 
throat. So that Maud smiled and 
said, 
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‘Fortunately there are very few 
lions in this part of the world, and 
one very seldom gets loose.’ 

‘On the contrary, there are very 
many lions in this part of the coun- 
try, and they all go about seeking 
whom they may devour.’ 

Michael the servant entered, and 
announced, ‘Sir William Midharst 
and Mr. Grey.’ 

‘You will see Mr. Grey first, of 
course, Maud?’ said Mrs. Grant, in 
a low voice. 

Miss Midharst looked perplexed, 
and by way of reply said, 

‘Why? 

*O, you will surely see your 
guardian before a man you met 
only yesterday ?” 

‘Don’t you think it would look 
strange, Mrs. Grant, if I did not’see 
my cousin before Mr. Grey ?’ 

‘Certainly not. Mr. Grey was ap- 
pointed to take care of you. He has 
known you since you were a child, 
and you owe him every respect,’ 
said Mrs. Grant, still speaking so 
low that Michael could not hear. 
Her manner was very earnest. 

‘ But Sir William is my kinsman, 
and, Mrs. Grant, you and I are his 
guests in this place. You really 
would not have the owner of this 
place wait while I, his guest, re- 
ceived even my guardian? No; 
my cousin must come first. Mi- 
chael, ask Sir William to walk this 
way.’ 

As soon as the door closed on 
the servant, the girl turned to Mrs. 
‘Grant, and said, ‘Will you see 
Mr. Grey and apologise for delay- 
ing him? Please do, Mrs. Grant.’ 

As the new owner of Island 
Castle entered the room he met 
Mrs. Grant going out. 

When greetings and ordinary 
formalities had been disposed of, 
and the cousins were alone, the 
man spoke. 

‘I had an interview with Mr. 
Grey yesterday evening, and I am 
glad to say that I found him most 
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reasonable and agreeable. I had 
two things to speak to him about, 
neither of which was likely to 
please him, and he behaved admir- 
ably.’ 

*I am sure the more you meet 
him the more you will like him,’ 
said Maud, looking up thankfully 
to her cousin’s face. She felt her- 
self under a personal obligation to 
her cousin for his frank approval 
of so old and valuable a friend of 
her father and herself. The desire 
to be governed, common to all wo- 
men, had suddenly sprung up in her 
nature when her cousin spoke to 
her last evening of his claims upon 
the guardianship of his only cousin, 
and she was now greatly relieved 
to find respect to the wishes of her 
father’s successor did not clash with 
fealty to her father’s only friend, 
one on whom she looked as having 
a strong claim upon her regard and 
attention. 

Sir William did not seem to hear 
her words. He was standing at 
the window looking down on the 
Weeslade with dreamy inattentive 
eyes. 

She was seated on a low chair at 
the other side of the window. Her 
eyes were timidly fixed on his face. 
He had come from Egypt, the 
land of the inexplicable Pyramids 
and the inscrutable Sphynx. To her 
this cousin William’s inner life 
was as dark a mystery as the rid- 
dle of the Pyramids, and his face 
as baffling as the face of the Sphynx. 
Until now she had heard men 
speak, and had attended to their 
words. When he spoke now she 
regarded less the words than the 
unuttered thoughts attending upon 
them. The ‘How d’ye do?’ of 
other men required only a straight- 
forward answer, without thought 
beyond the scope of the question. 
The ‘ How d’ye do?’ of her cousin 
came to her attended by veiled 
figures of strange aspect, that gave 
the simple question a volume and 
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depth the mightiest questions never 
had before. 

Was it because he who had been 
the ogre of her younger years had 
become the protector of her or- 
phan maidenhood, and that the air 
of the ogre still hung vaguely around 
him in her mind? Was it the in- 
fluence of remote consanguinity 
operating, as blood does, between 
those of the same stock who have 
met for the first time when grown 
up? Was it the background afford- 
ed by the Nile and the sacred cro- 
codile, and the mysterious barren 
silent rows of the Pyramids, with 
those features of men and women 
lying hid in folds of linen and 
layers of asphaltum, with, save the 
eyes, all the features, the lips that 
were kissed by lover or mother, 
still unchanged, still the same lip, 
the same dimple in the cheek, the 
same curve in the temple as when 
Thebes and Memphis conned the 
stars, the Paris and the London 
of three thousand years ago, and 
taught the world all the world 
knew ? 

Then before her mind rolled 
forth the plains of purposeless 
white sand, overhung by the plains 
of unbroken blue sky, and, blazing 
in the blue sky, the fierce sun. 
And here, leaning against the 
homely sash of .that old familiar 
window, that commonplace sash 
and frame, down which she had 
seen the dreary rain of weary win- 
ter days slide to the sodden ground, 
he leaned, on his face and hands 
the brown harvest of Egyptian 
suns, in his dark eyes the strange 
knowledge of awful arts and rites 
wrought in labyrinth and in cave by 
Egypt's ancient priests, and in his 
tones the softness of a land where 
no waves beat and no winds blow 
loudly enough to drown the timid 
whispers of a maid. 

‘Are you thinking of Egypt?’ 
she asked in a low voice. 

‘No. Iam thinking of Maud,’ 
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he answered, without moving. 
Then, rousing from his reverie, he 
said, ‘Yes, Mr. Grey was most 
agreeable last night, and I am sure 
we shall get on very well together. 
One of the things I had to speak 
to him about was a matter of busi- 
ness detail. The other, Maud, — 
was of the first moment, the ar- 
rangement you and I came to 
yesterday about my acting as your 
personal guardian.’ 

‘What did he say about that ?” 
asked Maud aloud. She thought 
he had not been thinking of 
Egypt. His mind had not been 
far away, as she had supposed, but 
close at home, near where they 
were, busy with thoughts of her. 
Was it strange a man who had that 
dark sad face, and those strange 
eyes, and those mystic memories, 
and so short a knowledge of her, 
should, while looking so out of 
that old familiar window, think of 
her, who knew nothing of the world 
and was so commonplace? Was that 
strange? No doubt, in her, in this 
secluded place, and with her hum- 
drum life, the objects entering into 
which wereall around herclad in the 
threadbare interest of daily use, it 
was not strange that, being who he 
was, and coming as he did, she felt 
a great interest in him. But that 
he should concern himself so much 
about her was inexplicable. Egypt 
had been to her, since first she 
knew how to hold a book, the 
land of her dreams. Her only 
wish for travel sprang from a de- 
sire to see the site and monuments. 
of the race which gave the arts and 
sciences to Europe. And here was 
her cousin William come back 
from that land, and, while lost in 
a reverie which looked proper to 
that country, thinking of her, 
Maud. 

The young man paused awhile 
before answering her question. 
Still his face wore the same ab- 
stracted look as he replied, 
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‘At first Mr. Grey seemed sur- 
prised and shocked. I think it 
must have appeared to him as if 
he had been slighted. I intended 
no slight to him, and I don’t think 
my manner showed anything of the 
kind. At all events, all went well, 
and he seemed quite satisfied once 
the first surprise had passed. How 
did he hurt his knee, Maud ? 

‘I do not know. I am very 
sorry to hear he has hurt himself. 
When did it happen ?” 

‘He said some time ago. It 
gave him dreadful pain iast even- 
ing. I never shall forget the shout 
it wrung from him. It was like 
the shout I once heard of a man 
who awoke in the jaws of a croco- 
dile.’ 

‘I never heard anything about 
it. I hope it is not serious, and 
that all he has been doing for us 
of late has not made it worse.’ 

‘I hope not. By the way, he is 
waiting to see you, Maud. Shall 


I tell him he may come up? I 
have told some tradesmen to be 


here about this time. When you 
have finished with Mr. Grey come 
into the courtyard. I shall be 
there. I am going to have vases 
for flowers put up, and I want to 
consult you about them.’ 

He turned round and glanced 
down at her. The vacant look 
faded from his eyes, a deep gen- 
tleness stole into them, and from 
them spread like light over the 
rest of his features as he took her 
hand, and said, in tone of deep 
solicitude, 

‘Are you always so white, Maud? 
Are you sure you are well ? 

‘I am quite well,’ she answered. 

* You must not fret, dear Maud. 
I will send Mr. Grey to you. You 
are more used to him than me. 
But you will get used to me some 
day very soon, won’t you, child ?° 

‘Yes.’ 

‘Mr. Grey and I will take great 
care of you. He shall act as my 
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deputy while I am away, and when 
I come back I will take care of 
you. I will go now; I do not in- 
tend letting those tradespeople dis- 
turb anything for some time; I 
only want to show them what I 
mean to have done. For my sake, 
Maud, you will not brood? Pro- 
mise me that.’ 

‘I promise.’ 

‘And you will show me where 
you would like the vases placed?” 

‘Yes.’ 

He kissed her hand first and 
then her forehead, and left her. 


CHAPTER VI. 
THE TYRANNICAL PAST. 


WHEN Mrs. Grant went out of the 
drawing-room she sought and found 
Mr. Grey in the waiting-room off 
the grand entrance-hall. She closed 
the door, and going up to the 
banker in haste, said, 

‘I want to have a few private 
words with you, Mr. Grey.’ 

‘I am completely at your ser- 
vice, Mrs. Grant,’ answered the 
banker in his most amiable manner. 

He looked worn and haggard 
to-day. The strain was telling on 
him. He now knev. what sleepless 
nights were, and days haunted by 
the phantoms of memory, and slight 
rustling sounds of hideous import. 
He had learned to start suddenly 
and look hastily over his shoulder. 
It was not the dread of the hang- 
man disordered his peace, but the 
faint rustle of a woman's dress, and 
the plunge into the darkness, and 
the sense of suffocation under a 
burden, and the strange twanging 
of the arteries in his temples. 

‘You know,’ began Mrs. Grant 
in an excited manner, ‘that I love 
Miss Midharst, and would do any- 
thing I could for her.’ 

Mrs. Grant had been very much 
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shocked and excited by what had 
passed between Maud and her 
about Sir William, and the excite- 
ment still survived. 

‘I am quite confident of that,’ 
answered the banker, with a grave 
look. He saw Mrs. Grant had 
something serious to say. 

‘Will you promise me to keep 
what I say to yourself?’ she asked 
quickly. 

He paused awhile and looked 
down. 

‘My position is peculiar,’ he 
said. ‘Although I am not Miss 
Midharst’s guardian in the usual 
signification of the word, I really 
feel bound by my promise to Sir 
Alexander to do all I can for her, 
and that being so I could not un- 
dertake to keep to myself any- 
thing which it might be to her 
advantage to disclose.’ 

He said this in his most deliber- 
ate manner, and with his eyes fixed 
solemnly on the face of the widow. 

‘I know I may trust you, Mr. 
Grey. My only reason for asking 
you not to speak is, that if you 
mentioned my name in the matter 
I should be in an awkward posi- 
tion.’ 

‘I promise you not to mention 
your name in connection with any- 
thing you may say to me.’ 

‘That will do. I want to speak 
about Sir William Midharst.’ 

‘The new baronet!’ cried Mr. 
Grey, with a start and suddenly in- 
tensified interest. 

‘Yes. Do you know anything 
of him ?” 

‘No. 


Nothing. 
yet established his identity, but 
there can be no doubt he is the 


He has not 


right man. As what you have to 
say concerns him, and as I am 
under no pledge to guard his in- 
terests (though of course I should 
not sit still and see them injured), 
you may speak quite freely. I pro- 
mise to mention what you say to 
no one.’ 
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They were sitting by the table. 
As Mr. Grey spoke he drew his 
chair closer to his companion’s, 
and, by his manner, showed he 
had sincerely resolved to respect 
her confidence, and attend most 
carefully to anything she might say. 

‘Have you any idea that Sir 
William is in want of money ?” 

Mr. Grey started. A more un- 
expected or disquieting question 
could hardly have been addressed 
to him. This was the first time 
Mrs. Grant had mentioned the 
word money to him, and now she 
uttered it in connection with this 
young man who had already toa 
great extent come between him and 
the heiress. He answered, 

‘I may tell you in strict confi- 
dence that he has applied to me 
for a large sum of money, and of 
course I promised it. May I know 
your reason for asking ?” 

‘T’'ll tell you my reason by and 
by. The money he asked you for 
is not to come out of Miss Mid- 
harst’s fortune ?” 

Again Grey started. Then he 
knit his brows and braced himself 
together, and, fixing his eyes reso- 
lutely on the carpet, answered in a 
firm voice, 

‘No; I could not think of touch- 
ing Miss Midharst’s money for any 
one but Miss Midharst herself.’ 

He did his best to control him- 
self, still at the words ‘but Miss 
Midharst herself’ he shuddered. 
Had Mrs. Grant discovered any- 
thing about the Midharst chest? 
She was the last person of his 
acquaintance he would imagine 
likely to come upon a clue to the 
fact. But no one could tell who 
might pick up the thread. If he had 
known matters would take turns 
like these, he should never have 
touched those consols. He would 
have shut the door first. Whata 
fool, what a poor fool he had been 
not to have taken his mother’s 
advice and shut the door. 
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‘ But if he wants money he must 
be poor ? 

‘He will have a fine income 
now.’ 

‘Miss Midharst has a large for- 
tune, Mr. Grey.’ 

‘Very large.’ 

_ ‘And you are the guardian of 
it.’ 

‘Yes.’ What on earth was she 
driving at? 

‘Well, I think it only right to 
tell you that if Sir William is now 
in want of money which is not 
Miss Midharst’s fortune, he will 
very soon be in want of the money 
which is.’ She rose and fixed 
her excited eyes upon him. 

He rose too, passed his hand 
absently across his brow, grew 
pale, and said in a voice of per- 
plexity, 

‘I forget part of it. I forget 
part of it. But you know I was 
looking at the Witch’s Tower of 
the Castle, the Tower of Silence, 


when the steamboat blew up.’ 
‘So I have heard,’ whispered 


Mrs. Grant in atone of awe. The 
change in his face was terrible. 

‘ And they never found the body 
of Bee. They never looked in the 
right place. It is on the top of 
the Tower of Silence, blown there 
when the boiler of the Rodwell 
burst. I saw the body blown up 
there through the smoke and 
steam.’ 

‘Mr. Grey! Mr. Grey! are you 
ill? said Mrs. Grant, when she 
could find her voice. 

Gradually the fixed look left his 
eyes. The hands, which had been 
feebly beating on the table, ceased 
to move, the sensation of tightness 
left his forehead, and pale and with 
a gentle sigh he sank on a chair. 

‘Are you ill, Mr. Grey? asked 
Mrs. Grant, in a less alarmed tone 
now that she saw his mind was 
clear again. 

He answered feebly, 

‘I have not been very well, and 
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of late I suffer from sleeplessness, 
a very bad thing for a business 
man, because when he lies awake at 
night he is always thinking of his 
business, and that wears one 
greatly. Did I faint? 

‘No.’ 

‘Pray do not ring. I am all 
right now. I do not want any- 
thing. I feel quite well again. It 
was only a passing weakness. You 
would greatly oblige me if you will 
not speak of what has occurred to 
Miss Midharst, or to any one else. 
Did I say anything ?” 

‘Something I did not catch. 
You spoke of the sad death of 
Mrs. Grey in the Rodwell. You 
said, I think, that you saw the 
Rodwell in which your wife was 
blown up. Really, I was too much 
alarmed for yourself to think of 
what you said.’ 

‘Ah,’ sighed Grey in a tone of 
profound relief. ‘ You were telling 
me something that interested me 
very much when I had the misfor- 
tune to interrupt you. Let me see. 
What was it?’ 

His face was gradually regaining 
its ordinary look; the haggard 
aspect of a while ago did not come 
back so strongly marked, still he 
looked worn. 

‘Perhaps you are not quite well 
enough to-day to be troubled with 
what may after all be only a wrong 
guess of mine. But] felt it strange, 
when I came to think of it, that 
Miss Midharst should accept a 
man Sir Alexander did not like as 
a guardian, when all knew Sir 
Alexander wished you to have 
the power he would give to any 
one. I spoke to Miss Midharst, 
and she certainly means to take 
the advice of Sir William in mat- 
ters regarding herself. Well, then, I 
thought, Sir Alexander has stripped 
the land and the town house and 
this place, and has rack-rented and 
injured the estates, and saved up 
the money, with your help, for his 
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daughter. Then I wondered to 
myself if Sir William was in want 
of money ; for if he is in want of 
money, what could be better for 
him than to make himself agree- 
able to Miss Midharst, insist upon 
her staying in this place, become 
her guardian and—marry her.’ 

‘Aha!’ exclaimed Mr. Grey in 
a half cough, half groan. ‘ But do 
you think there is a likelihood of 
such a thing occurring ?” 

‘Do you, Mr. Grey, believe in 
love at first sight ?’ 

‘Yes ; that is, I believe in some- 
thing which may grow into love.’ 

‘Well, this may be a case of it.’ 

‘But have you any reason for 
thinking Miss Midharst has con- 
ceived a—a tender feeling towards 
her cousin in so short a time ?” 

‘No, no. I don’t say Miss Mid- 
harst is in love with her cousin, 
but she told me this morning he 
interests her, and that is a good 
beginning. You know she has 
never met a young man of her own 
rank closely. Beyond a bow and 
half-hour’s chat once a month when 
she and I slipped into town, she 
has met no one but you and her 
father. She has a craze about 
Egypt, and this cousin is just home 
from Egypt—that’s another thing 
in his favour. I don’t want any 
one to marry Maud for her money 
only, and this is the reason I speak 
to you. She’s too good and beau- 
tiful to be married for anything 
but her own amiable lovely self, 
and I hope you will prevent any 
fortune-hunter from snatching her 
up before the grave is closed over 
her father.’ 

‘[—I—I,’ stammered Mr. Grey, 
*I do not feel quite well. I fear I 
am growing dizzy again.’ 

The door opened. 

‘I beg your pardon, Mrs. Grant. 
Good-day, Mr. Grey, I may not 
meet you again to-day. You are 
not looking very well. Miss Mid- 
harst will be delighted to see you. 
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She told me to tell you so. Go to 
her. You will find her in her own 
little drawing-room ; the Lancaster- 
room I think they call it. I hope 
your knee is better. By the way, 
when and how did you hurt it?” 

‘I—I am a little tired.’ 

‘The leg?” 

‘Yes.’ 

* How did you do it ?’ 

‘ Strained it.’ 

‘ Long ago?” 

‘The night my wife was lost.’ 
He shuddered and leaned upon 
the back of the chair. 

‘It is his head that troubles him 
and not his knee,’ whispered Mrs. 
Grant. 

‘Take my arm and come into 
the air. The air will do you good,’ 
said the young man in a voice of 
grave solicitude and kindness. 

‘Thank you,’ said Grey, accept- 
ing the offer. 

The two left the room together, 

the banker upon the baronet’s 
arm. 
Neither the knee nor the head of 
Grey was suffering at that moment ; 
but he felt a deadly faintness come 
over him when Mrs. Grant made 
the appeal to him to protect Miss 
Midharst against fortune-hunters. 

‘The blows come too quickly 
and too heavily ; too quickly and 
too heavily; too quickly and too 
heavily for me.’ 

The open air and soothing land- 
scape calmed Grey. He always 
felt better out of doors now than 
between walls. Rooms had furni- 
ture, and furniture cast shadows, 
and no matter what part of a room 
you sat in you could not command 
a view of the whole. The atmo- 
sphere indoors was heavy, depress- 
ing, and often was laden with 
scents a man’s wife might use, had 
used once; and these perfumes, 
coming suddenly upon the sense of 
smell, brought memories of long 
ago and half-awakened expectation 
of seeing a certain woman of pleas- 
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ing aspect the love-bearer of one. 
But with the dying breath of the 
perfume the loved familiar figure 
of the olden time faded away, and 
in its place came a ghastly face 
with open dead eyes and open 
dead lips, and face dark with the 
blue veins of suffocation. 

When that thing came in the 
house no one could avoid it. It 
seemed in all places at the same 
time, and if one raised eyes no 
matter to what, that thing met the 
eyes somewhere. Even when it 
had not followed the dying per- 
fume of the musk, so long as one 
was in the house, he might come 
upon it anywhere, leaning up 
against the wall in the darkness 
between the double doors, huddled 
in the shadow of the great oak 
chimney-piece in the hall, lying 
across the mat on one’s bedroom- 
door when retiring for the night. 

Across the threshold of that 
bedroom-door this jaw - dropped 
thing never came. That room was 
one’s only sanctuary. The old 
love of the long ago never left that 
place with the dying of the per- 
fume. Here one’s wife moved 
about the room and stood by the 
bed-side as God had made her, 
comely and, as love had made her, 
happy; not as indifference had 
made her, wretched, and the devil’s 
agent had made her, dead. 

And yet to live in that sanc- 
tuary for happy memories was 
almost worse than wandering with 
a dim light through corridors 
against the walls of which stood 
shrouded indictments for the in- 
tolerable crime. It was hard to 
wake and smell the musk, and find 
one’s young wife standing at the 
glass, with the golden-topped vial 
in her hand, and a smile upon her 
face, then to see her fade slowly 
away, to spring up, ask why she 
was taken from young and loving 
arms, and to be able to get no 
answer ; until one opened the door, 
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and found there one’s own middle 
age, and the terrible thing across 
the threshold. 

Yes; the open air was much 
better than the house. Out of 
doors one could keep at a distance 
from shadows, and, when there is 
the rustle of a dress, soon find out 
it is not hers. Then, when the 
worst comes to the worst, one, 
when out of doors, could run. In- 
doors, you cannot run any distance, 
and jumping through a window 
would attract attention and in- 
quiry, neither of which could be 
endured now. 

Leaning heavily on the arm of 
the young baronet, Grey walked 
up and down the terrace in front 
of the northern face of the castle. 
In about a quarter of an hour he 
said, 

‘I am very much obliged to you, 
Sir William. You have been ex- 
ceedingly kind to me. May I ask 
you to do one more little favour 
for me ?” 

‘ Certainly.’ 

‘Will you kindly make my ex- 
cuses to Miss Midharst, and say 
that I will not intrude upon her 
to-day. I—I—I do not feel quite 
equal to it. I am unstrung a little. 
I shall drive home; and a drive 
always does me good.’ 

His voice was unsteady, and his 
manner restless. 

The baronet saw the banker 
safely into the ferry-boat, and then 
returned to the castle with the 
message. 

Wat Grey got into his fly, think- 
ing, ‘I'll go to see my mother.’ 


CHAPTER VII. 
WAT GREY'S BUSINESS ROMANCE. 


Grey found his mother in the 
front parlour of her own house. 
She was as bright, intelligent as 
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ever, and put down the Zimes and 
took off her spectacles as he 
entered. 

‘Henry,’ she exclaimed, as he 
came in, ‘ what is the matter? You 
are looking like a ghost.’ 

‘It is only that I have seen one, 
mother,’ he said wearily, tenderly, 
as he kissed her, put his arms 
round her, and placed her in a 
chair. 

‘Seen what? she demanded, 
looking up impatiently at her stal- 
wart son. 

‘A ghost, mother.’ 

‘Nonsense, Henry. Of late I 
see but little of you; and when I 
do see you, you are full of mys- 
teries, only fit for sempstresses in 
penny parts. You ought not to 
treat me as if I wanted to be 
roused into interest in your affairs 
by secrets and surprises.’ 

She patted her foot impatiently 
on the floor, and looked with 
vivacious reproach into his face. 

He placed his hand gently but 
impressively on her shoulder, and 
said, looking down calmly from his 
large blue frank eyes into her 
swift bright gray eyes, 

‘I am not, mother, practising 
any art upon you; I am practising 
a great art upon myself.’ 

She now saw something serious 
was coming or was in his mind; and 
while she did not allow her courage 
to decline, or the resolution of her 
look to diminish, she asked simply, 

‘ And what is that art, Henry?’ 

‘ That of enduring the company 
of a villain in the presence of the 
person I most respect on earth.’ 

She looked round the room 
hastily. 

‘He can’t mean this place,’ she 
thought, ‘for we are alone.’ Rais- 
ing impatient eyes to his, she said, 
‘I am listening. Who is this vil- 
lain ?’ 

‘Your son.’ 

‘Say that again, my hearing—’ 
She paused and put her hand be- 
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hind her ear, and bent forward her 
wrinkled neck to catch the words. 

‘In your presence, mother, Iam 
trying to endure the presence of 
your villanous son, my villanous 
self.’ 

‘ Sit down, Henry,’ she said very 
quietly. 

He sat down on a chair a little 
distance in front of her. 

She thought: ‘ His father never 
told me there was a taint of insanity 
on his side ofthe family, and I know 
there was none on mine. This is 
terrible, but I must keep cool. 
Perhaps it will pass away. We 
shall have the best advice. He 
looks haggard. The wisest thing 
is to make little of what he says.’ 
Then she said aloud: ‘ Well, Har- 
ry, I suppose you are going to tell 
me something else ? 

‘I am going to tell you, mother, 
all man durst utter. ‘The unspeak- 
able must remain unsaid.’ 

He leaned his elbow on a small 
table and supported his brow with 
his thumb and forefinger, shading 
his eyes with the fingers and the 
palm of the hand. 

She sat upright on her chair. It 
was an easy-chair, but she disdained 
the support of elbows or back. She 
thought his words, ‘The unspeak- 
able must remain unsaid.’ ‘My 
son ! my son! what has turned his 
poor head?’ Aloud she said, ‘ Tell 
me all you please, Henry.’ 

‘It is so cool and sweet and 
pure here, mother, in this house of 
yours, in your presence, I would 
give all the world if I might live 
here.’ 

‘Then why not come? That 
great empty house is too much 
for you, and you are growing mor- 
bid there. Come here at once, and 
it will be like old times to you and 
me.’ 

‘Iam not so lonely in that house 
as you might think,’ he said, witha 
ghastly contraction of the lips and 
a shudder. 
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‘But you see no one now. You 
have no company, and even at its 
best and brightest it was a dismal 
old barracks. Suppose, Henry, I 
live with you ?” 

He looked up suddenly, fiercely, 
and cried in a loud voice, 

‘No, no ; you must not think of 
that. That is the last thing likely 
to happen. Howcould you think 
of such a thing?’ 

His head, his head was clearly 
gone. Fancy his resisting such an 
offer from her in such a passionate 
ill-tempered way. 

‘Then come and live with me ; 
the isolation of that house is prey- 
ing upon you.’ 

He had dropped his head once 
more to its old position. 

‘I am not so much alone there 
as you might suppose.’ 

‘I thought you saw nobody 
lately.’ 

‘But I am often, when at home 
now, in the company of Bee in her 
better days.’ 

What splendid self-torture this 
was! To dance thus before his 
mother on the brink of a precipice 
she did not see was exhilarating. 
It was almost worth committing a 
crime to enjoy the contrast be- 
tween theideas these words brought 
up in his mind and his mother’s. 

‘A bad sign,’ thought the old 
woman. ‘A bad sign of reason, 
when the mind ofa man of his age 
is always with the past. She said : 
‘I think it would be much better 
for you to shut up the Manor and 
come here. If you take my advice 
you would most certainly leave that 
hateful house. It was all very well 
when you were strong and happy to 
call parts of your house by horrible 
names, but when you are ill and 
weak and nervous you get super- 
Stitious, and full of foolish notions 
about those very things you have 
been playing with.’ 

‘Do you know, mother, I would 
not exchange my Tower of Silence 
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for any castle in England at this 
moment ; no, not for the fee-simple 
of Yorkshire.’ 

The tone, the words, and the 
awful smile that accompanied them, 
cowed the .spirit of the woman. 
‘My God!’ she thought, ‘this is 
worse than death. His reason is 
toppling, toppling.’ 

She did not speak, but waited 
for him to go on. 

‘But, mother, there is another 
reason for my not selling the 
Manor.’ 

‘ And what is that, Henry?” 

‘I am thinking of getting mar- 
ried.” 

‘Married! Married !’ 

‘Yes. Am I so old or so feeble 
that I should not think of marry- 
ing again ?’ he asked, with a clumsy 
attempt at a smile as he half un- 
covered his pallid face. 

‘ No,’ she answered slowly. 

‘Then why are you astonished?’ 

‘I did not say I was astonished.’ 

*No, mother, but you looked as- 
tonished ; tell me why? Why were 
you astonished at the idea of my 
marrying a second time? Do you 
know any reason why I should not?’ 

This was a fierce pleasure. It 
was like stirring up a sleeping lion 
when there was no chance of es- 
cape save through a small door, 
before reaching which he might, if 
he awoke, spring upon you and 
seize you by the back, and batter 
out your brains with one swing 
against the bars. It was like mount- 
ing a parapet under fire, and stand- 
ing there thirty seconds, watch in 
hand, expecting to be struck, and 
trying to anticipate where. 

‘Reason for your not marrying ! 
No, I know nothing to prevent 
your marrying.’ 

She did not care to excite him in 
his very critical mental condition 
by reference to the little comfort 
he had derived from his experience 
of wedlock. 

‘Well, mother, it is not only 
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that no cause exists why I should 
not marry, but an absolute neces- 
sity—a necessity there is no evad- 
ing makes the step inevitable.’ 

He had raised his head from his 
hand and was looking into her 
face. 

‘You have always had good 


reasons for your acts,’ she said, , 


humouring his whim. 

‘And, moreover, it is imper- 
atively necessary I shall marry 
one particular woman, and no 
other.’ 

‘What! in love again already !’ 
exclaimed Mrs. Grey, with a des- 
perate attempt at archness. 

The attempt failed utterly, and 
her face wore a look of anxiety 
and pain. It was now clear her 
son did not suffer from mere hal- 
lucination; this was a break up of 
the whole intellect. 

The man was so lost to external 
things he did not notice the change 
in his mother’s face. He was de- 
liberately rehearsing aloud his plan 
of campaign, and counting his forces 
and chances. He had almost for- 
gotten he addressed his mother. 
He knew he might speak out with 
safety. This was the first time he 
had dared to give utterance to his 
thoughts in the presence of an- 
other. There was intoxication in 
the fearless recital of his case, and, 
with his bodily eyes indifferent to 
things around him, he abandoned 
himself to the delight of speaking 
his secret thought, and observing 
how the uttered words lightened 
his burden. 

‘You are curious to know her 
name ?’ he asked, in a mechanical 
tone. 

‘I should like to hear who it is,’ 
she returned. 

‘It’s avery good name. It will 
bring no discredit on the name of 
Grey. Guess.’ 

‘ Indeed, I cannot.’ 

‘Maud Midharst.’ 

‘ Maud Midharst! exclaimed the 
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woman, relaxing the rigidity of her 
pose, and falling for support against 
the back of her chair—‘ Maud Mid- 
harst !’ she repeated, in a tone of 
dismay. For a moment she had 
forgotten she was listening to a 
man suffering from severe mental 
disturbance. Instantly almost she 
recovered herself, and fixing eyes 
now full of tenderness and pity upon 
her son, resumed her upright atti- 
tude, and continued her former 
plan of humouring him. ‘She is 
very beautiful, very amiable, and 
very rich,’ the woman said. 

‘She is very beautiful, and very 
amiable, and very poor, he said 
impressively. 

Again Mrs. Grey started. His 
tones were not those of a man of 
unsound mind ; and although his 
face looked pale and worn, and 
there was a queer expression in 
the eyes, the whole conveyed the 
idea of a man overwrought rather 
than radically unsound of head. 
She was so much thrown off her 
guard that she could not refrain 
from repeating aloud, ‘ Very poor! 

‘Yes, very poor,’ he went on in 
the same monotonous voice, and 
with the same lightless face turned 
to hers. ‘And it is because she is 
very poor I am going to marry 
her.’ 

‘A regular love romance !’ cried 
the old lady in a sprightly voice. 
The tears were in her eyes. Her 
son, her only son, the idol of her 
life, breaking down thus in his 
strong manhood! Hard sight for 
a mother! How hard to sit still, 
and seem calm, and watch the light 
of departing reason flickering in 
those large blue eyes, which in the 
happy warm long ago had looked 
up to hers as the baby boy lay at 
her breast. 

‘A real dusiness romance,’ he 
said gravely. ‘A real business 
romance.’ 

‘It must be a romance indeed if 
you are marrying her because she 
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is poor, for I believe you, Henry, 
are not rich. She thought, ‘ Per- 
haps it will be best to take an in- 
terest in all this. If Ido not he 
may think I suspect him of being 
under delusions, and I daresay 
that would make him worse.’ 

‘The Daneford Bank is now 
secure and in a prosperous condi- 
tion, but I have nothing beyond its 
prosperity, so that, compared with 
the time I got the Bank, I am a 
poor man, for I have lost all my 
private fortune. Does it not seem 
strange to you, mother, that I, a 
poor man, should aspire to the 
hand of a baronet’s poor daughter ?” 

‘But, Henry, this is a love ro- 
mance, and in love romances all 
things are possible.’ 

‘I have explained to you, mo- 
ther, that it is a dusiness, and not a 
love romance. But I have not told 
you half the romance yet.’ 

‘I am most anxious to hear it.’ 

‘I have never said a word of 
love to her yet. I do believe a 
word of love has never yet been 
spoken to her, and already there is 
a rival in the field, so that now we 
have every element of success.’ 

* And who is this rival ?” 

‘The new baronet, Sir William 
Midharst.’ 

‘Sir William Midharst! I thought 
he was in Egypt.’ 

‘He has been, but he got back 
just in time for Sir Alexander's 
funeral. He walked to the funeral 
with me, came back and fell in 
love with his cousin Maud.’ 

‘ How do you know this?” 

‘Mrs. Grant told me.’ 

‘And does Mrs. Grant know you 
are in love with Miss Midharst ?” 

‘No, nor any one else.’ 

‘I, for instance, know,’ 

‘Who told you?” 

* You.’ 

* Never.’ 

‘ He forgets already what he told 
me a few minutes ago. This is 
terrible. I shall not be able to 
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stand it much longer. My poor 
Wat! I wonder what has turned 
his brain? the mother thought. 
She endeavoured to keep upon her 
face an expression of vivacious in- 
terest. 

He spoke again. ‘I never told 
you I was in love with Maud Mid- 
harst. I only told you that it is 
absolutely necessary I should marry 
her.’ 

‘In some things,’ the mother 
thought, ‘he is as clear as ever. 
Of course all this talk of his marry- 
ing Miss Midharst is the result of 
some way poor Bee’s death affected 
him,’ she reflected. Aloud she 
said, ‘ But, Henry, if you do not 
love her, and if she is poor and you 
are not rich, why are you compelled 
to marry her ?” 

‘If any one knew the answer to 
that question, mother, that person 
could put me in the dock and con- 
vict me of embezzlement.’ 

She started to her feet and placed 
her hand on his shoulder, and cried 
in a voice of agony, ‘ My God, my 
son is mad!’ 

He rose quietly and} put both 
his hands tenderly on her shoulders, 
and whispered hoarsely in her ear, 
‘I am not mad now. I never was 
more sane in my life. I was mad 
when I stole Sir Alexander's sav- 
ings to the last penny. It was with 
his money I saved the Bank.’ 

‘ Great God, what do I hear!’ 

‘The truth. I am no better than 
a thief. I have stolen the old 
man’s savings and the young girl’s 
fortune, and, unless I marry her, 
I shall be found out. Did I not 
tell you I was in the company of a 
villain when I came in first? Now 
you believe me.’ 

‘ And you lied to me when you 
told me about that money from the 
Pacific coast ? Ten thousand times 
better madness than this.’ 

‘I did.’ 

‘You, Henry, my son, lied to 
me? 








‘Yes.’ 

‘Understand my question once 
for all. When you, Henry Grey, 
told me, your mother, that the 
Daneford Bank had been saved by 
money from the Pacific coast, did 
you lie to me?’ 

‘I did.’ 

‘Then, sir, leave my presence 
and my house for ever ? 

‘ Mother !’ 

‘Go, sir, at once 

‘ Mother, for God’s sake! You 
do not know all? 

‘Go, sir, at once! I do not 
want to see any more of you— 
hear any more of you. You 
have brought disgrace on our 
honourable name. You had not 
the courage to face ruin, but you 
had the courage to face crime, and 
you had the baseness to lie to me, 
sir. Go, I tell you, sir, and let me 
see you no more. Let me forget 
there is one alive who bears your 
honourable father’s name. Do not 
let me see you again. Do not let 
me hear of you. You will not go, 
sir? Then I shall leave you. Re- 
member, we never meet again.’ 

She swept out of the room. 

When she had gone he stood a 
while holding his forehead in his 
hands, then shook himself, left the 
room, and drew the front-door after 
him with a low laugh, and mutter- 
ing, ‘And I did not tell her all. I 
forgot a part.’ 





CHAPTER VIII. 
MAKING HOLIDAY. 


WHEN Grey awoke the morn- 
ing after the interview with his 
mother, he felt calmer than usual. 
He had slept better, and the air 
of early November was bright and 
crisp, and wholesome and invigo- 
rating. 

He arose, drew back the cur- 
tains, and raised the blind. The 
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leaves were all off the trees, and 
the bright sharp fretwork of oak 
sprays glittered in the morning 
sun. The grove was silent. All 
its winged lodgers had long since 
taken flight in search of food. The 
glades and caverns of the grove 
now no longer sweltered under 
canopies of impenetrable leaves. 
Aisles which had been vaults of 
sultry gloom in summer lay now 
partly open to the sky. Here and 
there the eye could pierce the in- 
tertwisted branches and catch sight 
of the banks of red rotting leaves. 

The grove no longer desired the 
screen of leaves to hide it from the 
eyes of man, to cover up the mon- 
sters of soft rank vegetation that 
throve and bloated until they burst 
in the unclean rottenness of excess. 
All things perishable in the vege- 
table domain were now melting 
down into the ground, there to lie 
until the spring-hunger of the seed 
and root moved and drank them 
in, to thrust them once more from 
where they lay into the green-giv- 
ing air. 

In the warm weather these 
juices, as tLey move about through 
the earth, are caught in the webs 
of roots and budding seeds, and 
are pushed upwards through the 
crust of earth, and by the sun dyed 
into a coat of many colours to 
keep excessive heat from the under 
earth. 

In the winter they are shorn of 
their beauty, and thrust down into 
all the crevices of earth, there stand- 
ing incorruptible sentinels of ice 
to prevent the penetration of the 
cold. 

The coming and going of these 
juices through the mould is the 
respiration of the earth. The 
breathing of all things grows less 
frequent as they increase in size. 
Man breathes ten times in a minute, 
the earth once a year. Can the 
heat of all earth’s time be its share 
of one fiery expiration of the sun? 
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Grey stood gazing vacantly at 
the skeleton trees and the mounds 
of red-yellow leaves. 

Ot late he had observed that his 
thoughts came much more slowly 
than of old, and this was a mercy. 
This morning they scarcely moved 
at all. 

‘Like a skeleton,’ he thought. 
‘ The grove is like a skeleton from 
the bones of which the flesh has 
rotted, fallen through, and is lying 
down there under the ribs.’ 

He shuddered, put his hand to 
his head, muttering: ‘No, no; I 
must not think of that; I must 
not think ofthat. I must think of 
anything but that. Of course, the 
exposure—it is nearly three months 
there now—has—has—and there 
is nothing left but—O God! No, 
no, no; I must not think.’ 

It took him a long time to col- 
lect his thoughts latterly. This 
morning he was much slower than 
usual. It was those sleepless 
nights that made him so dull of 
mornings now. He had such 
thoughts and visions in the night 
that in the mornings he felt weary, 
worn out, jaded. 

His mother ! 

Yes. He had not thought of 
that until now. That was bad, 
very bad. These blows were com- 
ing too quickly and too heavily, 
and that one was the heaviest of 
all. He had sought her in his 
sorest trouble, his direst fear, and 
she had spurned him, cast him off, 
expelled him from her presence for 
ever. She—she—she had been 
cruel to him—cruel to him. She 
was all now left to him in the 
world. He had squandered every- 
thing else in the world but her love 
and his love for her. He went to 
her in his direst need, and confess- 
ed a small crime and a little sin, an 
embezzlement and a lie only, and 
she had spurned him—more, it 
seemed to him, for the lie than the 
embezzlement. This was too bad. 
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If she had spurned him for these, 
what would she do if he had told 
her of—of the other thing? Called 
the police, perhaps. Well, after 
all, the police were not so terrible 
to him now, for there was no 
one in all the world he cared for 
who cared for him, and he was 
free. 

All things had gone well with him 
until now, until the funeral of the 
baronet. Since then he had learn- 
ed he was not the absolute guardian 
of Maud, he had found out Maud 
had an admirer, and he had lost 
the affection and esteem of his 
mother for ever. 

The blows were too fast and too 
heavy. 

What should he do? He could 
not go on in thisway. He should 
break down ifhe did not get relief. 
There was no use in going to the 
castle while that young fellow was 
there, and even if the young fellow 
were gone, the thinker was in no 
state of mind to push forward his 
fortunes with Maud. Indeed, there 
was absolute danger in going near 
the castle. In his present state of 
mind he might betray his designs 
on Maud, and that would be ruin 
beyond retrieval. That young fel- 
low was not likely to propose to 
the orphan a few days after her 
father’s death. He, the thinker, 
would take a week’s holiday, and 
come back invigorated for the 
game. 

That day he went to the bank 
and arranged everything for an 
absence of a week or ten days. 
He wrote a note to Miss Mid- 
harst, saying he was compelled 
by ill-health to leave Daneford 
for a week or so. He expressed 
his hope that while he was away 
Mrs. Grant would advise in any 
little matter on which Miss Mid- 
harst might in the usual course 
look to him for guidance; as to 
any matter of importance, they 
would have his address at the 
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Bank, and a messenger should call 
every day at the castle for any 
message, letter, or telegram she 
might please to send to him. He 
would send her his address ; but 
he did not know how long he 
might stay in London, where he 
was going first, as change was what 
he needed most. 

To Sir William he wrote cour- 
teously and blandly to the effect 
that he hoped Sir William would 
not forget his promise of drawing 
on the Daneford Bank forthe twenty 
thousand spoken of, and any fur- 
ther sum the baronet might stand 
in need of. The banker regretted 
that he was obliged to go away so 
soon after the sad event at the 
castle; but he was absolutely done 
up, and rest was the only thing to 
restore him to vigour. The writer 
hoped to be back in Daneford in 
time to say God speed Sir Wil- 
liam, on the baronet’s setting out 
for Egypt. While the banker was 
away, Mr. Matthew Aldridge, man- 
ager of the Daneford Bank, would 
be delighted to do anything in his 
power for Sir William. 

Grey wrote a few lines to Mrs. 
Grant. That note was the shortest 
of the three, and took him the long- 
est time to write. He tore up two 
copies. Nothing could be simpler 
or more guileless than the one he 
sent. It ran: 


‘Dear Mrs. Grant,—I am obliged 
by my health to take a few days’ 
rest ina newscene. I hope to be 
no longer than a week or ten days 
from home. I hope you will not 
think absenting myself so soon 
after Sir Alexander’s death shows 
want of devotion to Sir Alexander’s 
child. My first duty in life is to 
her. I need not say I leave her 
with implicit confidence in your 
care. I know you will always be 
loyal to the wishes of her father, 
herself, and yours very faithfully, 

‘ HENRY WALTER GREY.’ 
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When these letters had been dis- 
posed of and a few other business 
matters attended to, he took train 
for the south-east and arrived in 
London that night. 

The journey fatigued him; and 
change of air, even when from good 
into a worse atmosphere, being 
beneficial, he slept soundly that 
night, and awoke with less sense 
of distraction, less difficulty in col- 
lecting his thoughts. 

In Grey’s youth he had spent 
much time in London, and knew 
portions of the town, those west of 
Tottenham Court-road and Trafal- 
gar-square, very well. But he had 
little acquaintance with the City, 
and none with the east. He had 
been frequently in the City on 
banking business, and knew the 
ten streets confluent round the 
Bank. But the bulk of the City 
was an unknown land to him. 

Change was what he sought. 
Novelty without solitude. There- 
fore, instead of the quiet hotel in 
Jermyn-street, where he usually 
put up, he found himself this morn- 
ing in a large City hotel not a bow- 
shot from the cathedral of St. Paul. 

A while he lay awake listening 
to the tremulous mutter of the City 
traffic. What a contrast, these 
groans of wheels and teams of horses 
and clatters of hoofs, with the morn- 
ing silence about the Manor-house. 
Here, the walls vibrated, the solid 
ground shook, the air fluttered 
against the window-panes with the 
sway of bodies moving ceaselessly 
hither and thither. There, nosound 
came in upon the desert realms of 
the morning silence but the faint 
twitter of a bird or the far-off crack 
of a carter’s whip or a sportsman’s 
gun. 

Would it not be better for him 
to stop here always? 

Here were no suggestions of the 
disastrous past. No one knew him 
here. Suppose he burnt down the 
Manor-house, took twenty thou- 
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sand pounds out of the bank, 
changed his name, disguised him- 
self, and came to live in the middle 
of roaring London? Ambition he 
now had none. Blows had come 
so heavily and so quickly, the am- 
bition had been beaten out of him. 
Security and peace were what he 
yearned for. Security and peace. 
Peace. 

If he lived in this great whirlpool 
in the ocean of Man, the shoutings 
of his fellows would drown the me- 
mories of his eats. Who could 
hear the whisperings of a woman’s 
dress in the tumult of this great 
city, with its turmoil of multitudi- 
nous wheels and its clangour of 
innumerable bells? Here he could 
take his ease through the rest of his 
life, and drown the vague hideous 
whispers of the dead in the loud- 
toned wrangles of the living. 

There was, however, no neces- 
sity for hisnowchanging hisname or 
adopting disguises. He had some 
days to rest and recruit. When 
these had passed it would be time 
enough for him to think of pre- 
cautions. 

He went out after breakfast, and 
strolled along streets he had never 
been in before. 

He moved west through streets 
running in perplexing zigzags, a 
little to the north of Cheapside, 
Newgate-street, and Holborn. He 
strolled slowly, looking in at shop- 
windows, and taking interest in 
the disputes of ragged boys and 
the bargaining of slattern women 
at the doors of slopshops and ma- 
rine-store dealers. He was not 
used to such scenes, and they took 
his mind off his own affairs and 
condition better than the deserted 
parks or richer streets. It seemed 
to him as though he had already 
severed his connection with Dane- 
ford, and lived emancipated from 
the past. 

At last he came to an open 
space, in the centre of which stood 
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a large heavy-looking building he 
had never seen before. Passing 
along the southern side of this open 
space, he came to the entrance of 
that building. 

He thought, ‘Often as I have 
been in London, I have never 
seen even the outside of this be- 
fore. It will be a capital place to 
spend a few hours.’ 

He entered the enclosure through 
the small gate, and walked slowly 
up to the deep portico. Under 
this portico he stood awhile, watch- 
ing the pigeons, and the people 
going in and out. Then turning 
his back upon the daylight, he en- 
tered the British Museum, that 
storehouse for the unclaimed per- 
sonal property of intestate centuries 
and forgotten kings. 

Passing slowly through the hall 
of busts, he reached the Egyptian- 
room. He had no great love of 
the antique, no great curiosity in 
people who staggered through 
the dark approaches leading up to 
the same, unspiritualised, unexcit- 
ing Greek art. He never took 
much interest in art. He had 
been many times to the Academy. 
He had enjoyed going; but it is 
doubtful if he were offered to be 
allowed to go through the rooms 
alone he would have accepted the 
privilege. 

To-day Egypt had a new mean- 
ing and a new attraction for him. 
From Egypt that young man had 
come unexpectedly to thwart his 
plans. To Egypt that young man 
was going back again. 

What preposterous and foolish 
figures those around were! What 
impossible creatures! Catheaded 
men! Was this the kind of country 
that young man had come from ? 
Alligators too, and crocodiles! 
Tombs. The Egyptians gave more 
honour to their illustrious dead 
than we do to our living poor. 
With them a dead lion was much 
better than a living dog. 
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Egypt must have been a land of 
monsters, of fools, and of tombs. 

Grey was now leaning on the 
rail which protected a sarcopha- 
gus of polished black stone. His 
eyes were fixed vacantly on the 
coffin. 

‘ The Egyptians,’ he followed on 
thinking, ‘preserved their dead 
for ever; the Greeks destroyed 
them at once; and we put them 
underground, and let them shift 
for themselves. 

se Put them underground—not 
all!’ 

He stopped thinking, and looked 
around cautiously. There were no 
protecting noises here. Infrequent 
footsteps, and occasionally a cough, 
were the only sounds invading the 
dull gloomy gallery. Coming up 
towards the sarcophagus by which 
he stood was a middle-aged portly 
man, leading two fair flaxen-haired 
children by the hand. The man 
was describing the various objects 
they passed. 

‘Sometimes we don’t let the 
living shift for themselves, we shift 
for them; and sometimes without 
putting the dead in the ground we 
leave those whom we shifted out 
of life to shift for themselves un- 
buried.’ 

The man leading the little girls 
reached the sarcophagus. He 
stopped the children and, pointing 
to the coffin, said, 

‘This was King Pharaoh’s fa- 
vourite coffin. When he was quite 
a young man he contracted the 
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habit of being buried in this coffin, 
and as he grew older he gave way 
more and more to this degrading 
habit. Stop, let me look closer. 
Upon my word and honour I have 
made a mistake. I see by one of 
the mortuary cards issued at the 
death, and found when they dug 
up this coffin out of the Nile, the 
body was that of one Ibis Cheops, 
who flourished a long time ago. 
When he was done flourishing they 
put himinhere. Flourishing, long 
ago, was greatly admired ; we soli- 
citors are dead against it now. 
Let me see any of my copying 
clerks flourishing, and he may take 
down his hat and overcoat and go 
and enjoy life.’ 

‘Is that in the catalogue, all 
about this stone hearse? asked 
one of the children. 

‘No, child.’ 

‘ Then how do you know, uncle ? 
You told us you were never here 
before.’ 

* My dear child, you forget I am 
a solicitor; and once a man has 
anything to do with the Court of 
Chancery he is up to every mean 
dodge of human nature. It isn’t 
to say that the muddle-headed 
ancient Egyptians could deceive 
or overreach him in any way, but 
he is more than a match at cheat- 
ing for the modern Greeks ; and 
that’s about as stiff a competitive 
examination in roguery as any one 
can pass. I beg your pardon, sir ; 
Mr. Grey, I think, of Daneford? 
Am I right ? 


[To be continued. ] 
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CHAPTER IV. 


‘I Have told you,’ Rex began 
rather nervously, and speaking 
with unwonted slowness, ‘that I 
only learnt this morning what my 
income is to be. In fact, if I had 
not been feeling rather anxious for 
—for both our sakes about the 
matter, I should not have stayed 
away yesterday or the day before. 
Now that it is settled, however, and 
on the whole I must own better 
than I had expected, I want you to 
do what I have only been waiting 
for this knowledge to ask you, and 
fix the day. Let it be soon. We 
have nothing to wait for, you know; 
and I should like to write to my 
grandfather to-night and tell him 
that I gratefully accept his pro- 
posals.’ 

Surely never lover yet pressed 
for the completion of his happi- 
ness in tones of greater gravity and 
constraint, and perhaps Miss Scott 
felt it so; for she sat pouting her 
full scarlet lips, and plaiting and 
unplaiting the softly shining folds 
of her black dress without even 
glancing at her lovers face in 
reply. 

‘Shall we say this day month ?” 
Rex went on. ‘That is time 
enough for a /rousseau, isn’t it, Ada? 
and I can take a small house and 
furnish it; or, if you preferred it, 
we might go into furnished apart- 
ments till you saw something that 
you liked. I don’t know much 
about house-hunting or furnishing 
myself; but something must be 
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fixed on, and I think the sooner 
the better, eh ?” 

Still Ada said nothing ; but she 
threw back her head with a sud- 
den movement which might have 
been fatigue ; and Captain Scott, 
who was watching her none the 
less closely for the animated con- 
versation he was keeping up with 
his friends, left them and came 
across the room to her side. 

‘How frightfully spoony you 
two people are ? he said, laughing. 
‘You've sat whispering there all 
the evening. Come, rouse up and 
give us a share in your charming 
society, both of you. Ada, ma 
belle, you look ¢riste.’ 

‘Reggie is teasing me to fix the 
day,’ said Adelaide petulantly. ‘He 
wants it to be in a month, impa- 
tient fellow ! 

‘And why not? put in Rex. 
‘Look here, Scott, I learnt to-day 
what my income will be: 450/. a 
year to begin with. Quite enough 
to keep a wife on; and so, as 
I told your sister, where is the use 


in delay ? 
Adelaide’s eyes met Captain 
Scott’s in a steady glance. 


‘Four hundred and fifty! re- 
peated the latter slowly. ‘Ha! the 
old man is not very liberal to you, 
seeing that his income is—what 
was it you told me once ?—six thou- 
sand a year.’ 

‘And fe only gives Rex three 
hundred a year,’ muttered Adelaide. 
‘The poor fellow is to be made 
to work for the rest in some horrid 
Government office.’ 
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‘I had no claim to expect as 
much,’ observed Reginald in reply ; 
‘and as to work, there is nothing I 
desire more. Surely, Adelaide, you 
would not like me to pass my life 
in idleness ?” 

‘And how did your grandfather 
take the news then ?’ asked Captain 
Scott calmly. ‘Amiably, I con- 
jecture, as you seem so well satis- 
fied. Well, I am glad; though I 
suppose the next thing you will 
want is to carry off Ada to Gorse- 
leigh to introduce her to your fa- 
mily. Hard lines for me, as I’m to 
lose her altogether so soon ; but—’ 

Adelaide interrupted him. 

‘Not at all,’ she said, with a short 
hard laugh ; ‘I am not to be in- 
truded upon that halcyon spot, 
don’t be afraid. A furnished cot 
in Islington or Clapham is to be 
the summit of our aspirations 
when we are married. That is the 
programme Reggie has just been 
laying down for me; and after all 
what could one want more ?’ 

‘Ada, that is unfair—’ Rex began, 
but was checked rather imperiously 
by his brother-in-law to be. 

‘Come, come,’ said the latter 
hastily, ‘all this is folly, and we 
mustn’t neglect our friends any 
longer for it to-night. To-morrow 
will do well enough for our own 
affairs and business details; and if 
you look in about three o’clock, 
Rex, we'll talk them over comfort- 
ably. Now, Ada, sing us a song. 
Hawkshaw has been getting rabid 
for one this half-hour back. He 
says he never heard anything like 
your French student choruses; and, 
Wyndham, come and have a cigar. 
You mustn’t look solemn over a 
young lady’s sauciness, even if she 
is your sweetheart. I'll bet any- 
thing she'll make it up to you 
later.’ 

Rex said nothing, but he fol- 
lowed the Captain with rather a 
weary step to the round table in 
the window, where a couple of 
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fresh packs of cards and a tray 
with bottles and glasses had just 
been placed ; while Adelaide, after 
a few light words with the other 
gentlemen, glided to the piano, and 
soon set the little room and the 
quiet terrace without ringing with 
her powerful voice in the gay re- 
frain of a well-known ballad from 
the Quartier Latin : 
‘Toujours ! Toujours ! 
A Bacchus et les amours. 
Toujours ! Toujours ! 
A Bacchus et les amours, 
Hioup! hioup! hioup! Tra la la la, 
Hioup ! hioup! hioup! Tra la la la, 
A Bacchus et les amours !' 

As he went away that night 
Reginald wondered vaguely within 
himself whether, in the event of 
Adelaide ever going down to Gorse- 
leigh, she would choose that song 
to sing to his grandfather. Unfor- 
tunately, like a good many gentle- 
men prone to considerable license 
of tongue in themselves, Sir Wynd- 
ham Wyndham was exceptionally 
fastidious with regard to women 
and their ways. Rex little thought 
how he himself was being dis- 
cussed at that moment. 

‘It’s no good talking, Bertie,’ 
Miss Scott was saying imperiously ; 
‘I showed him what I thought, 
and I meant to do so. I’m will- 
ing to give up a good deal to get 
out of this hamper of debts and 
disagreeables and endless anxiety ; 
but live in some stupid, small, poor- 
ly furnished house in a cheap part 
of London, and marry a sulky 
young clerk in a Government 
office! No, thank you, I won't ; 
so there’s an end of it. I hope I 
can do something better for my- 
self than that, and therefore the 
sooner we go abroad again the 
better.’ 

‘Don’t be a fool, Ada,’ retorted 
Captain Scott roughly. ‘A “ sulky 
young clerk” who will be Sir Regi- 
nald Wyndham with an income of 
six thousand a year in the course 
of a very short time is not to be 
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thrown over so lightly. Please to 
remember that you were thirty-two 
last Saturday, and that you are al- 
ready beginning to get a trifle 
passte and fade by the side of 
fresh young girls. In a year or two 
more—’ 

_ ‘Thanks, Bertie,’ his sister broke 
in impetuously, ‘You're very frank, 
deliciously so, and I’ve no doubt 
quite correct in all your calcula- 
tions ; but if you please we’ll leave 
“a year or two more” to take care 
of themselves; and, as Reggie said 
to-night, his grandfather may last 
another twenty for aught we 
know.’ 

_ ‘Pshaw ! a gouty old man who's 
lived well all his life and has a 
vile temper! He'll not last three.’ 

b I'll not wait three,’ cried Ade- 
laide vehemently; ‘and ‘I'll not 
marry on the chance ofa losing 
game. Besides, it’s a horribly risky 
thing. Suppose—I don’t like to 
think of it—but suppose that other 
man were to turn up, and—’ 

‘Are you mad, Ada? What is 
the good of frightening yourself 
about a fear that is past, dead and 
buried like the man himself?’ 

‘So you say. So I ¢hink; but 
after all, how can we be certain? 
Hold your tongue, Bertie ; this is 
my affair. The loss, if loss it is to 
be, will be my loss ; while only the 
gain—’ 

‘Well, the gain will be yours 
too.’ 

‘Not at all. The gain will be 
yours, and you know it.’ 

‘You think nothing then of be- 
coming Lady Wyndham, with a 
large income, a fine estate, and a 
handsome young husband, whom 
you can twist round your finger ?” 

‘ That’s your opinion, not mine. 
My vanity has not blinded me 
quite so far ; and let me tell you 
one thing, the woman who winds 
Rex Wyndham round her finger 
will have a precious long and a 
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precious strong finger too. He’s 
tired of me already.’ 

‘Nonsense! Why, he was urging 
on the wedding to-night.’ 

‘Yes, with a face like a walking 
funeral.’ 

‘Pooh, pooh, Ada! These are 
mere fancies. I’m sure at Baden- 
Baden the lad worshipped your very 
shadow.’ 

‘My dear Bertie, that was one 
time, and this is—another. At pre- 
sent it is his worship which is the 
shadow. Indeed, I shouldn’t won- 
der if he had got &ris with some 
other girl during those six weeks 
he was over here by himself. He 
grew as red as fire when I spoke— 
quite accidentally—of his mother’s 
companion ; so, just to draw the 
goose out, I improvised a match 
between the girl and some cousin 
of his, and I declare I thought he 
would have eaten me by the face 
he made.’ 

‘ Then the only proper thing to 
do is to marry him at once.’ 

‘Or not at all! Doucement, Ber- 
tie, mon frére. Don’t be in a hurry. 
I daresay you want to be on the 
safe side, and that you're thinking 
that in a year or two I mayn’t be 
quite as much use to you pecu- 
niarily as I have been. All of 
which is very pretty, and just as 
generous and grateful as I expected 
from you ; but, on the other hand, 
I've got myself to look to, and I 
don’t mean to become Mrs. Regi- 
nald Wyndham unless I’m quite 
sure it will be for my own advan- 
tage so to do, both now and after- 
wards.’ 

‘ Then, in fact, you mean to take 
the reins into your own hands ?’ 
said Captain Scott, rising suddenly 
and speaking between his teeth, in 
a manner which made his sister 
start uneasily. He was asmallish, 
gentlemanly - looking, pale -com- 
plexioned man, with a somewhat 
lazily indifferent manner in general, 
and (in public) one of uniform gal- 
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lantry and deference to his sister, 
who indeed seemed to rule him 
in the most queenlike manner ; but 
underneath this exterior there lay 
a will of iron and the temperament 
of a despot, and when roused to 
anger Adelaide herself knew that 
no tiger could be more pitiless or 
ferocious, and cringed and trembled 
before him accordingly, like any 
weak womanly woman, and very 
unlike the gorgeous Semiramis who 
had trilled out the students’ chorus 
of ‘ Bacchus et les Amours! one 
brief hour since. ‘ You mean to 
take the reins into your own 
hands, do you?’ the Captain re- 
peated, raising his voice a semi- 
tone at every word. ‘ Do so, then, 
and go to the devil if you like, for 
you'll get no help from me unless 
you do my bidding ; and that I tell 
you fairly. Ifyou think I can’t do 
without you you're mistaken, and 
the sooner you learn it the better; 
for I'll prove it to you in a week 
if you like, and could have done 
so any time these two years. “Use 
to me!” Well, I daresay you may 
have been of wse, but pray haven't 
I been the same to you? and could 
you have lived at fine hotels, worn 
smart gowns and jewels, and had 
your fling in every way as you have 
done for half a dozen years back, 
without me at your side? Now, 
look here, are you going to be a 
mad fool or not? For if you are, 
say so, and go your way while I 
go mine. Whose interest do you 
suppose I’m thinking of in this 
matter if not yours? and don’t you 
think I know better than you what 
is your interest, or have you for- 
gotten what a bungle you made of 
young Ledochowski, and how you 
owned yourself you wished you 
had let me manage that tight-fisted 
little French marquis? Fact is, 
you women can never see an inch 
beyond the things right in front of 
your nose, while we look to right 
and left of it, and so get a tolerably 
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clear view all round. But as to 
you, Ada, you’re worse than women 
in general, for you a/ways lose your 
head just in the wrong place, you’re 
so deucedly short-sighted and hot- 
tempered, and that’s exactly what 
you're doing in the present. Can’t 
you see that if old Wyndham meant 
to disinherit his grandson, he’d 
have done so now, in the first anger 
of hearing of his engagement, in- 
stead of waiting to do it afterwards 
—a man proverbially touchy and 
quick-tempered ? and that if he has 
cooled down already into tacitly 
sanctioning themarriage by making 
the lad an allowance, he'll do so 
still more in a few weeks’ time, and 
probably end by wanting him back 
at the Hall, and you too, before 
your honeymoon’s over? Why, the 
game’s in your own hands, and a 
game worth winning too, when you 
think what the stakes are, if it were 
not too ridiculously easy for a hand- 
some girl like you, with no antago- 
nist but an old man, who we know 
from his grandson has a decided 
penchant for pretty women.’ 

‘You forget J/rs. Wyndham, 
Bertie,’ said Adelaide, but rather 
meekly than argumentatively, and 
further softened by the compliment 
in the last sentence. 

‘No, I don’t forget her; though 
I should hardly think her worth 
remembering even as an ally, with 
the chances you have already; a 
poor weak woman, devoted to her 
son, and probably ready to cut off 
her head at his bidding. JZ know 
all about the household, I tell you ; 
and though I don’t deny that you’ve 
got to be civil to her, and prudent 
generally fora good while to come, 
till in fact you’ve got your foot 
well into the Hall and the Baronet 
under your thumb, once you've 
done that I expect you may keep 
the box-seat, and drive pretty well 
how and where you please. Only 
you must mind your pace at first, 
Ada, and do the gentle high-bred 
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wite and submissive daughter-in- 
law pretty strongly. If you don’t, 
or if you give in to any of your 
old habits or bursts of temper, 
you'll just ruin yourself, and spoil 
the best chance you'll ever have in 
all your life to come. You're not 
getting younger, you know, fly out 
at me as much as ever you like for 
saying so.’ 

‘I’m not going to fly out at you, 
and you needn’t be afraid,’ said 
Adelaide good-humouredly. ‘It 
will be rather fun to enslave papa- 
in-law, and oust that “ quiet little 
English girl, who is not at all in my 
style” (Ll owe Master Reggie one 
for that !) from her post as favour- 
ite number one with the old people. 
By the way, mightn’t Sir Wyndham 
Wyndham be a better catch than 
his grandson after all? Bertie, 
you're awfully clever and far-sight- 
ed, but I really think I am cleverer 
than you sometimes, and I’m not 
so tyrannical either. You do ty- 
rannise over me fearfully, you 
know.’ 

‘If I do it’s for your good, and 
you can take it out by tyrannising 
over Wyndham afterwards.’ 

‘And you really think, then, that 
there is no fear of—of—that our 
secret will ever come to light ?” 

‘How should it ? Have you for- 
gotten that it came to an end five 
years ago? I tell you I won’t have 
you think of such nonsense. You're 
quite safe, and have been this ever 
so long.’ 

‘ Then give me another glass of 
that dry champagne, and I'll go to 
bed ; or all this bother and talking 
will make me as haggard and yellow 
as a witch for my lover to-morrow. 
I say, Bertie, you don’t think I 
was foo cross? He’s sure to come, 
isn’t he ?’ 
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CHAPTER V. 


AND, meanwhile, what was Twit- 
ters doing while all these plots and 
plans, which if carried out were to 
militate so seriously against her 
peace of mind, were being woven 
in London? I have said that of 
the two young lovers she was hap- 
pier than Reginald in the first hour 
of their parting ; but, on the other 
hand, it must be remembered that 
he, on his part, was escaping from 
the scene of past happiness and 
present regrets, hurrying away from 
temptations and memories at once 
dangerous and painful, and rushing 
into the whirl, turmoil, and bustle 
of the great queen of cities, the 
mighty absorber of a million cares 
and sorrows, the grandest cure in 
its very heartlessness and racket for 
all sentiment and love-sickness ; 
and where not only was a beautiful 
woman—a woman who he believed 
loved him—waiting to receive him 
with open arms, but where he had 
all the consolations of clubs, the- 
atres, and billiard-rooms, and the 
thousand and one distractions so 
efficacious in curing young men of 
passing fits of love or melancholy. 

Widely different was it with Twit- 
ters. When the first excitement of 
the parting and sacrifice had passed 
off ; when day by day she realised 
more fully that the whole of her life 
must now be concentrated in an 
invalid woman and a testy old man, 
without any break in the form of 
pleasant visits from Rex, or any 
hope of a brighter day with him 
ever dawning ; when the convic- 
tion came to her that she had Aad 
her day and it was over, that there 
was no more brightness for her ex- 
cept such as she could extract out 
of life at the Hall without Rex; 
that even his love was a thing she 
must not think of or take pleasure 
in because it belonged to another 
woman, —then indeed life grew very 
sore and heavy to her,sand the 
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young heart felt inclined to say 
with the Psalmist, that its sorrow 
was more than she could bear. 

The fact is, life at the Hall was 
very dull; and with all her little 
daily duties Twitters had not 
enough to do, in default of any 
better distraction, to keep her heart 
from feeding on itself and pining, 
silently indeed, but very sadly and 
hopelessly, for the absent one. She 
loved Rex, and she missed him, 
and wanted him so very badly; 
worse, of course, nowthat she could 
never have him any more than she 
had ever done in the whole course 
of her life. ‘Then, too, she had to 
hear him constantly talked about; 
to discuss his marriage ; to listen 
to all sorts of wonders and sur- 
mises respecting his future wife ; 
to comfort his mother, and keep 
the baronet in a good temper ; and 
to keep on doing this day after 
day, while all the time there was 
going up from her poor little bruised 
heart a passionate cry for comfort 
and pity in the hard fate which 
had fallen on her—the fate that 
had not only parted her from the 
only man she had ever loved, but 
forbade her even to think of him 
except as the lover of another 
woman. 

And she did try not to do so; 
tried as hard and honestly as a 
good little girl could, and shut her 
ears when she heard poor, bleed- 
ing, ill-used Love crying out from 
her breast, ‘Have pity on me! 
Feed me! Nurse me! Take me in 
your arms! Am I not your first, 
your only one? and have I not 
been cruelly enough treated as it 
is? If fate is so harsh, need you 
be the same’? Will it make you 
happier to drive me from you? 
Ah, why must you be so stern, 
you, a young hardly-used girl? 
Have pity and hide me in your 
heart! I am wounded, I am suf- 
fering! Do not put me away yet 
awhile, at any rate.’ 
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Specious dangerous pleadings ! 
But Twitters would not listen to 
them. Sheknew well enough that 
from the moment Rex told her of 
his engagement to Miss Scott how 
that moment her love for him had 
become a snare if not a sin; and 
so she tried hard to fight against it, 
as a brave pure English girl should, 
and as many, very many, do fight, 
let men tempt and belie them as 
they will, every day of our lives ; 
but withal the struggle was very 
great, the pain very bitter, and 
poor little Twitters pined and 
faded under it till her blue eyes 
lost their brightness and her tiny 
face its fresh rose colour ; and she 
moved about only the shadow of 
herself in her lover’s grand old 
home. 

The worst of it was that Mrs. 
Wyndham pined too, and for much 
the same cause, only less silently. 
She wanted Rex. These two wo- 
men loved the young man—who, I 
fear, was as little worthy of it as 
most men are of the love of such 
women—so devotedly that they 
could not bear him to be out of 
their sight. ‘True, the mother had 
been very angry at first, and griev- 
ously hurt and disappointed at the 
breakdown of her hopes ; but now 
that her boy was gone, now that 
weeks had passed without seeing 
him, just when she had hoped 
to have him constantly near her 
after his long previous absence, 
she began to yearn sadly for his 
presence, and, forgetting how her 
own imprudence had made the 
girl a victim to the same craving, 
to use Twitters as a safety-valve 
for all her complaints and laments 
over her missing darling. The 
baronet wanted him also, though 
too proud to own it; he only 
showed his sense of loneliness by 
greater irritability to the other 
members of the household than 
usual. But the fact was he liked 
to have Rex about the place. It 
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pleased him to see the handsome 
face and stalwart figure at his side. 
He was proud of his grandson, 
proud even of his reckless ways 
and independent speech ; and be- 
sides liking to have him near to 
lecture and bully, he hated London, 
looked on it as a sink of tempta- 
tion and iniquity, and felt sure 
that every day spent there would 
wean the lad more from the ways 
and manners of his father’s home. 
So here, you see, were three 
people all wearying for a young 
man who, though far away, was, 
on his part, longing almost equally 
to be with them; and, to stifle 
that longing, hurrying with foolish 
haste into a loveless and unlovely 
marriage. Truly a strange world 
this, and one in which we all work 
at cross-purposes with each other. 
Rex wrote at intervals to his 
family; wrote of his arrival in Lon- 
don, of his bachelor apartments, 
of escorting Miss Scott to various 
places for seeing and being seen, 
of his urging her to name the day, 
of the day being at last fixed, and 
suitable rooms (Ada objected to 
binding herself to a house) found 
for the young couple in the neigh- 
bourhood of Hyde Park; all of 
which information came in brief 
letters written in a forcedly cheer- 
ful strain and invariably addressed 
to his mother. He was an honour- 
able man at heart, and he never 
wrote to Twitters now—never once 
since that first letter he promised 
her, that single, passionate, farewell 
letter, which she, poor girl, kissed 
and cried over and carried in her 
bosom, and which now lies, as I 
verily believe, yellow and worn, laid 
up in lavender in a certain secret 
drawer, among the few priceless 
treasures of a loving woman's life. 
Now it happened that one day, 
shortly after the arrival of that let- 
ter from Rex which told of the 
apartments near Hyde Park, Mrs. 
Wyndham, then sitting working 
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with Twitters in the morning-room, 
began to whimper a little, and say, 
as usual, 

‘I want my son. Why has he 
gone away? O dear, Odear! I 
have lost him altogether now.’ 

‘Don’t, dear, don’t,’ said Twit- 
ters, in her sweet coaxing voice. 
* You will soon see him again. It 
is only for a little while.’ 

‘A little while, when he is 
going to be married—when he is 
making a new home for himself so 
f-far away! And then there came 
a little sob with tears in it, which 
brought Twitters on to her knees 
by the sofa in a moment, and two 
warm soft young arms round the 
widow’s body. 

‘Now, auntie, darling, don’t be 
silly. What if he is going to—to 
be married, all men do the same 
some time or another, and without 
loving their little mothers one bit 
the less ; and when it is over you 
will have a daughter as well as a 
son ; and she will love you too, first 
for his sake and then for your own ; 
so—’ 

‘Horrid woman!’ broke in im- 
prudent Mrs. Wyndham. ‘I can’t 
bear the thought of her; and as to 
her loving me, I am sure I shall 
never even like Aer. ‘‘ Daughter” 
indeed !’ 

I’m afraid this was rather plea- 
sant to Twitters for a moment; 
but the next she said to herseif, 
‘You sfitefu/ little thing! and went 
on coaxing. 

‘ But, auntie, that is naughty, and 
you must try to like her. You will, 
you know, if she is Re—Ais wife, 
and if she loves him; and then 
you will go to see them and be 
made much of—’ 

‘No, no,’ cried the mother sad- 
ly, ‘I can’t do that. I can’t go 
away from home. I never have 
even for a day since that morning 
my darling leit me, and said, as he 
kissed me before mounting, that if 
I stayed at home for him he would 
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be back early; and even if I could 
Sir Wyndham would not spare me. 
You know I never go to see my 
poor people without his declaring 
that he has wanted me. He would 
miss me dreadfully, and be more 
angry than ever with poor Rex. 
O dear, O dear! 

‘Then they will come to see 
you instead,’ persisted Twitters. 
‘They must come here after the 
wedding, of course; and then you 
will have him again, and will make 
her acquaintance aswell. Don’t you 
want to see her? She must be so 
very handsome to judge from her 
photograph, and you know you like 
to look at handsome women. Now 
don’t say ‘‘no,” for you do ; and so 
does grandpapa. Indeed, I believe 
he will get so proud of his beauti- 
ful daughter-in-law, that he won't 
want to let them go away again, 
and so you will be happy once 
more.’ 

‘But, my darling,’ said the mo- 
ther, cheering a little under the 
winning voice and smile, and hap- 
pily unconscious that Twitters, in 
her innocence, was drawing out 
the very same programme as Cap- 
tain Scott had done before her, 
‘grandpapa won't hear of their 
coming here. He gets angry if 
they are even talked of. He is as 
displeased at all this as it is pos- 
sible to be.. How can they come?’ 

‘O, grandpapa can be coaxed. 
Don’t you think he must miss Rex 
himself?’ (She was getting braver, 
and did not bungle at the name 
this time.) ‘We can easily per- 
suade him into inviting them, if we 
let him think it is his own idea. 
It does not do to urge him too 
much about a thing, that’s all, 
said Miss Twitters, who, for all her 
simplicity, had a very tolerable no- 
tion of how to manage mankind. 

‘Do you really think so?’ cried 
Mrs. Wyndham more cheerfully 
still. ‘O, how glad I should be if 
it were so. ‘Twitters, he will al- 
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ways do most for you. You must 
try to manage it, my pet.’ 

Twitters coloured a little, and 
the soft arms relaxed their hold as 
she answered, 

‘Could not you do it as well, 
auntie?” 

‘I! Inevercan do anything for 
myself. And of that sort! Why 
I should just get so nervous that 
grandpapa would fly into a rage at 
the very beginning. My dear child, 
it makes me quite warm to think of 
it ; but you who never mind—Ah ? 
(and her voice suddenly changed) 
‘what a selfish creature I am! My 
poor child, I had quite forgotten. 
O, of course, they cannot come 
here.’ 

‘Why not? and what had you 
forgotten, auntie ?’ asked Twitters, 
very pale, but as coolly as possible. 

‘You. Ah! how covld I be 
so thoughtless! You could not 
like to meet them ?” 

‘No,’ said Twitters, still quite 
quietly, though her poor little face 
was now as red as fire. She hid 
it quickly against the widow’s bo- 
som, and went on. ‘No, I should 
not like that. I do not mean be- 
cause I care for him still, or be- 
cause he did care for—’ (she was 
fibbing now and knew it, so gave 
a big gulp) ‘ but it would be awk- 
ward and unpleasant for—for both 
of us. He might think I had not 
forgotten, and—O, no, I cou/d not 
meet them just yet; but that is 
no reason they should not come 
here.’ 

‘No reason indeed, my darling 
child ’ and Mrs. Wyndham fell to 
kissing and fondling the young 
thing at her feet, caresses which 
Twitters received and returned 
with equal warmth till she was 
able to resume. 

‘I could go away.’ 

‘Very likely ! My dear, what do 
you think of me? I am a foolish 
selfish woman, I know. I love 


my boy’s society dearly, but not 
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to that extent. What, send you 
away that Acs wife may come here? 
Never !’ 

‘No, not send me away, but let 
me go for a little,’ replied Twitters. 
‘ Does it not occur to you, auntie, 
that I deserve a holiday at times ? 
Most girls get them now and then, 
you know; and I think I should 
really like one now. It would do 
me good. No, you needn’t look 
anxious! I am quite well, per- 
fectly ; but O! I am tired, not of 
you or the squire, I don’t mean 
that, but of being always here, 
always in the same place, thinking 
the same thoughts, saying the same 
things from year’s end to year’s 
end. Do not you find me very 
wearisome sometimes? I often 
feel so stupid and tired of myself 
that I wonder people can bear the 
sight of me. And now see! we 
shall be together all our lives— 
why not spare me after the wedding 
for a little while, and have your boy 
with you? There, yousmile! Say 
you will, and I will do the coaxing 
of grandpapa for you.’ 

‘I think you are an angel, child,’ 
said poor Mrs. Wyndham, stroking 
the fair young face, which looked, 
indeed, as if its owner wanted 
change of air, it was so pale and 
thin just now. ‘ But where would 
you go? I don’t believe it is for 
your own pleasure at all. Ah! if 
only Rex had been wiser and—’ 
An almost stern pressure of the 
hand silenced her. Twitters, so 
soft usually, would hear no more 
on ¢hat. 

‘Hush!’ she said, in her clear 
bird-like voice. ‘There, I don’t 
mean to be cross, so lean back, 
and I'll tell you my plans. You 
know Miss Curtis, the dear old 
maid at Ingleby Court? Well, she 
is going to Switzerland, and she 


wants me to go with her. Now, 
all is said. May I go? 
‘That grim woman! My love, 


her very bonnet-strings terrify me, 
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they are so wide and crackle so 
noisily.’ 

‘She is never grim to me. No- 
body is; and I like her. Indeed, 
auntie, I don’t think there’s a better 
or more charitable woman living.’ 

‘ And this war! Twitters, I won't 
let you go. No one is going 
abroad this year ; it is not safe.’ 

‘Miss Curtis is going; and this 
Franco-Prussian war doesn’t inter- 
fere with Switzerland. Come, 
auntie, say yes, and recollect for 
your reward you will have your 
darling with you again.’ 

‘Ah! and I do so long to see 
him. Dear child, is this really your 
wish? A question like this could 
only be a signal of yielding, and 
so Twitters took it. A few more 
kisses, a little more coaxing, and 
the day was won ; after which the 
triumphant victor slipped away to 
the garden, and, burying herself in 
a small clematis-covered summer- 
house at the bottom of the rose 
walk, where she and Rex used 
often to repair to read Tennyson 
together, drew out a plain silver 
locket that the squire had given 
her on one of her birthdays from 
her bosom, and began lavishing 
childish kisses on it, while hot 
tears rained down from the big 
blue eyes, dulling the silver rim 
and almost hiding the handsome 
manly face which seemed to smile 
on her good-temperedly from with- 
in it. 

‘ And no wonder,’ the poor child 
sobbed out, ‘when I am so silly; 
but I can’t help it, dear, I can’t ; 
because I am going away. You 
don’t know it, and, perhaps, you 
wouldn’t care much now; but I 
am, and you are to come back here 
and bring Aer, and be happy and 
forgiven. The squire must forgive 
you, and it is much better I should 
go, for I should only embarrass you 
and be in the way; but O Rex, 
Rex, Iam so very unhappy. O 
my love! I want you so badly, and 
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There was a rustling behind the 
sweet-brier hedge at one side of 
the summer-house ; but Twitters 
did not hear it, or pay attention if 
she did. Outside there was a fresh 
breeze blowing, and chasing the 
white cloud wreaths over a clear 
blue sky. The sun shone brightly 
on the waving fields of corn, whose 
heavy red heads bowed themselves 
in waiting for the sickle, and flick- 
ered through the green branches of 
over-arching trees on big loaded 
wains, which creaked and rumbled 
as they wended their slow ponder- 
ous way along the narrow lanes, 
In the garden the bees kept up a 
drowsy humming over beds of 
crimson phlox and white and rose- 
coloured asters, and gaudy gold- 
barred wasps whizzed and banged 
themselves against the downy 
cheeks of purple plums and luscious 
peaches, hanging ripe and mellow 
on the sunny orchard wall. Na- 
ture was all alive with sound and 
sunshine, with the laughter of the 
gleaners from the meadow above 
the Halland thegurgle ofthestream- 
let in the shrubbery below. Why 
should Twitters start or rouse her- 
self from her girlish grief for a 
rustle in the hedge, or a swaying 
of the rose branches? Yet she 
might have done so had she notic- 
ed what caused the swaying. A 
hand, brown and sinewy, which, 
inserted among the stems, was 
trying with great care to bend them 
on one side, so as to allow its 
owner to see within, while, at the 
same time, a man’s head and two 
dark glittering eyes peered over 
the thorny leaf-covered sprays. 
Twitters’s face was hidden in her 
hands as she sat on the floor of the 
summer-house with her elbows rest- 
ing on the bench which ran round 
it, where she and Rex had often sat 
side by side, or played with their 
toys in childhood. 
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‘But we shall never come here 
again, you and I, never any more,’ 
moaned the poor child; and 
though the words were not audible 
outside, the faint sobbing murmur 
reached the ears of the man and 
made him lean more forward, and 
risk more than one scratch as he 
stretched his neck for the glimpse of 
crumpled gingham gown and gleam 
of golden hair, which was all he 
could achieve. 

‘Not she, at all events,’ he mut- 
tered to himself; ‘ yet they said at 
Baden she had gone to join her 
lover. Perhaps he is not here 
either. I had better inquire of one 
of the field hands yonder. A nice 
sell to have come all this journey 
for nothing.’ 


CHAPTER VI. 


‘Wuat do you think we had 
better do, my dear? I see no 
officials, and there doesn’t seem 
the smallest chance of getting on 
to-night. Dear me, what a ter- 
rible crowd 

Is it possible to mistake an 
Englishwoman, and a spinster, let 
one meet her where one will? 
The lady of middle age and austere 
appearance who gave vent to 
the above remarks in decidedly 
querulous accents might have borne 
a label with the said description 
printed on her chest; so unmis- 
takably did she wear the ‘ cachet’ 
ofeither character in the thin sandy- 
gray hair, rigidly smooth in bands 
upon the temples, the prim lines 
about the mouth, the angular 
figure, gray alpaca waterproof, and 
thick serviceable boots, which 


went to make up her ‘out ensemble, 
She was seated on a large trunk 
close to the edge of the platform 
ofa small railway-station about ten 
miles from Metz, and appealing to 
a young girl who stood beside her, 
gazing with wide bewildered eyes 
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at a motley herd of soldiers, some 
In one uniform, some another, but 
all belonging to the Prussian army, 
and now crowding pell-mell into the 
railway-carriages en route for Metz. 

‘Ask some one if it really és the 
last train,’ the elderly lady went on 
as her companion made no answer. 
‘If it is, I don’t see what we can 
do. There are no houses near, or 
any place where we could put up 
for the night. It is dreadful.’ 

The girl glanced round her, and, 
after a moment’s hesitation, ven- 
tured to touch very timidly the arm 
of a huge brawny sergeant of Cui- 
rassiers, and to proffer the question 
in exceedingly Anglicised German. 
To her great relief, however, the 
man turned round and answered 
quite civilly, ‘ Yes ; it was the last 
train. That was why they were 
crowding so. Bazaine was expect- 
ed to make a sortie on a grand 
scale in a day or so, and they were 
coming up from Sedan with rein- 
forcements. Why did the Friu- 
lein wish to know? She was not 
going to Metz for a certainty ?” 

‘Yes, but we are indeed. This 
lady and I belong to the Geneva 
corps —Colonel Loyd Lindsay— 
you have heard of him, perhaps ?’ 

‘Ach! truly, Fraulein. A brave 
“ Englander,” indeed. And so 
you are going to join the ambu- 
lances! But surely you are very 
young for that ?” 

‘One can stand hard work and 
exposure better for being young 
and active, friend.’ 

‘True! But there are scenes— 

horrors. Has the Fraulein seen 
anything of war already ? 
_ ‘I have seen the wounded men 
in the hospitals at Strasbourg. It 
was the sight of their sufferings 
which made us wish to help those 
who must suffer so much more 
upon the battle-field.’ 

‘Suffer! Ah, the Fraulein does 
not guess ! It is horrible—fiendish ! 
A girl should not even have it in 
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her dreams. But there is the 
bugle! There will be a train at 
three o’clock to-morrow morning, 
if the ladies can pass the night 
here.’ And the sergeant dashed 
off to join his company ; while in 
another minute the long heavily- 
laden train, teaming with eager 
heads and bristling with weapons, 
rumbled past, fuming, jolting, and 
puffing like some monstrous over- 
gorged leviathan. 

‘What shail we do?’ said the 
elder woman despairingly. ‘Amy, 
you must be famished.’ 

‘Not at all. That roll and cup 
of coffee at the last station but 
one has set me up for the next 
dozen hours. I expected to have 
to rough it, you know. You told 
me so at the beginning.’ 

‘Yes, I know; but—’ 

‘You are not flagging, are you, 
my dear Miss Curtis ? 

‘Only on your account, Amy. 
I begin to think I should never 
have let you come.’ 

‘I’m afraid I should have come 
whether you had let me or not. 
You don’t know how wilful I am ; 
and please don’t fret yourself about 
me. Do I look such a poor help- 
less creature ?” 

Miss Curtis—she was a grim, 
lantern-jawed, bristly old maid to 
look at, but she had the tenderest 
heart in creation—took the young- 
er face into her bony large-veined 
hands, and answered, 

‘You look a great deal too 
young and bright and pretty to be 
here, dear child.’ 

‘Then I wish I were old and 
hideous, as old as Methuselah and 
as hideous as Hecate, if you like,’ 
said Twitters (who, I don’t sup- 
pose, needs introducing to the 
reader) in a petulant tone. ‘Now, 
don’t let us stay out here in the 
dew and damp. We can sit by 
the station fire till three—I dare- 
say they will let us—and I'll make 
you a couch with the cloaks. Ah! 
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there’s a boy at last. Boy!’ (and 
here the broken German came into 
play again) ‘will you come here 
and help me with this box ?” 

‘ Plait-il, mademoiselle ?” 

‘Ah, how stupid I am! Of 
course they are all French here. 
Come and take a handle of this 
box and help me with it into the 
station. Thanks then. There are 
a couple of sous for you; and now, 
Miss Curtis, let me make you com- 
fortable.’ 

Poor Miss Curtis had travelled 
many a weary mile that day, had 
had no dinner, and, not being 
buoyed up by a girl’s vivacity, was 
fairly nodding with fatigue. She 
hardly spoke while Twitters busied 
herself in making a nest of cloaks 
and shawls on the floor near the 
station fire, and made but a feeble 
protest when urged to settle into 
it, lean her back against the box 
and go to sleep. The last injunc- 
tion, indeed, was obeyed in about 
three minutes; and Twitters, see- 
ing her companion comfortably 
hors de combat, seated herself on 
an overturned hamper, and resting 
her pretty head against the stone 
chimney, gave herself up to mus- 
ings more painful than pleasant, to 
judge from the expression of her 
features. 

How did she come there, so far 
from home, so far from even the 
safe and beaten track, in that un- 
safe and troublous year of 1870, 
when all Europe was shaken by 
the cannon thunder of the great 
war between France and Germany? 
What had brought our simple 
softly-nurtured little heroine into 
the very heart of the carnage—a 
girl who had never before left her 
quiet country home—into places 
and scenes, every one of which 
was equally strange and repulsive 
to her? Well, the answer is simple 
enough—the same that, according 
to a certain witty Frenchman, lies 
at the root of most women’s actions, 
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La femme le veut; and against 
that answer, what mere arguments 
prove of any avail? 

In their quiet retreat in Switzer- 
land the hearts of both ladies had 
been stirred to their very depths 
by the harrowing accounts, which 
even yet have not had time to 
grow dull in our memories, of a 
war unrivalled in all ages for the 
wholesale magnitude of its but- 
chery; and Miss Curtis, in especial, 
felt in reading and listening to 
them that a new field had opened 
before her for her benevolence. 
She was a woman whose great 
‘ forte’ in life was charity ; not the 
merely passive charity which ‘think- 
eth no evil, suffereth long, and is 
kind,’ but that which feeds the 
hungry and clothes the naked. 
For years she had distributed flan- 
nel petticoats, instituted soup- 
kitchens, and been robbed on the 
right hand while she gave from the 
left ; but now a higher and grander 
work rose before her. People by 
tens, hundreds, ay, thousands, 
were dying in untold agonies with- 
in a few miles of her—dying for 
want of nurses, for want of medi- 
cine, for want of food and cover- 
ing; and Miss Curtis, who prided 
herself on her efficiency as a nurse, 
and possessed a comfortable and 
unencumbered income, felt her 
spirit swell within her to join the 
charitable sisterhood then flocking 
from all parts to the seat of war 
under the banner of the scarlet 
cross. She told Twitters so at 
last, and proposed to send her 
home under charge of some fellow- 
travellers, while she herself set out 
on her crusade of benevolence ; 
but, to her surprise, the girl indig- 
nantly scouted the proposition. 

‘Go home, indeed!’ Why, she 
had been trying for days to sum- 
mon courage to beg Miss Curtis 
to allow her to go to Lorraine with 
the next party of sisters of charity 
travelling thither. What home had 
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she, either? Who wanted her? No 
one; for Mrs. Wyndham had her 
son and daughter-in-law elect with 
her now; and not for kingdoms 
would she return to Gorseleigh 
while Rex was there. 

With all the earnestness and 
vitality of her nature she poured 
out entreaties and arguments to 
induce Miss Curtis not to send her 
away, and with the success that 
usually attended this spoilt little 
damsel’s persuasions. Her old 
friend held out as long as she 
could, remonstrated, reasoned, 
threatened to write to the Wynd- 
hams, even shed tears ; and in the 
end, though protésting to the last 
that it was against both her will 
and conscience, yielded. 

They had travelled leisurely 
enough as far as Strasbourg, at the 
sight of which ruined and mutilated 
city Miss Curtis had lifted up her 
hands and wept, and where a 
merely cursory view of the hospi- 
tals had convinced her that, go 
where she might, she could find 
no better field for her labours. A 
walk through one of the wards sent 
her back to Twitters, whom she 
had left under the care of another 
member of the corps, in floods of 
tears: tears which her tender- 
hearted companion shed as freely, 
when she heard of a mother and 
child lying in the same bed and 
both frightfully mutilated by the 
shell which had killed the father 
and another babe in the mother’s 
arms ; of a young girl, whose fear- 
fully disfigured face rendered her 
loathsome to look on, hanging 
over the pallet of an aged grand- 
mother mortally wounded by a 
round shot; of a convalescent 
soldier, his right arm still in a 
sling, tending with a woman’s 
gentleness two poor little wounded 
boys, whose parents had both 
perished in the awful bombard- 
ment of ‘Strasbourg the beautiful.’ 

These and many more scenes of 
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a similar kind convinced Miss 
Curtis that no good could accrue 
from their going further, and that 
more than enough of work—hard 
work too—lay ready to their hand. 
Twitters, however, thought other- 
wise. Horrible as were the misery 
and suffering at Strasbourg, there 
was this consolation, that every- 
thing that cou/d be done for the 
wounded was being done. There 
were some hospitals there, if not 
enough. There were doctors and 
nurses, stores of medicines, and 
scores of nuns and other charitable 
women working like horses to 
alleviate the horrors around them ; 
but elsewhere, near Paris,—ay, and 
at Metz, where the war was still 
holding its bloody tournament, and 
where Prince Frederick Charles 
kept siege around Marshal Bazaine 
with the dogged pertinacity of a 
cat watching a mouse,—there in- 
deed was help wanted, and help of 
every sort. Zhere was an insuffi- 
cient ambulance corps, a scanty 
supply of army surgeons, a miser- 
able paucity, if not an absolute 
dearth, of nurses; comforts, and 
even shelter or bedding, for the 
wounded. ‘Twitters saw Colonel 
Loyd-Lindsay once and heard him 
bitterly deploring the uncared-for 
state of the mutilated soldiers fes- 
tering and dying by tens and 
twenties in the ditches and cabins 
near the environs of Metz; and 
from that moment her cry was 
‘Forward! Indeed she gave Miss 
Curtis no peace till she got her 
way about it, but read aloud every 
harrowing detail from the seat of 
war, and so worked on her com- 
panion’s feelings that, by the end 
of the week, they and their bag- 
gage were actually ensconced in a 
railway carriage en route for Metz, 
about ten miles from which noted 
and venerable city we have just 
found them. 

With the first dawn of day, or 
rather before it came, both ladies 
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were again astir, and some miles 
on their journey ; neither of them, 
as may well be believed, much re- 
freshed by their comfortless night 
in the station-room. Miss Curtis, 
who was by no means inured to 
hardships, complained of rheumatic 
pains in her back and legs, while 
Twitters, who had not lain down 
at all, but had sat patiently by the 
chimney all night, thinking of Rex 
and wondering if he had quite for- 
gotten her and was as happy again 
as he used to be, looked so wan 
and weary that even the guard 
pitied the pale little English ‘ frau- 
lein, and made interest with a 
burly Prussian to change into a 
carriage where there was palpably 
no room for him in order to give 
the girl a little more space to 
stretch her tired limbs. Fortu- 
nately for their future guidance, an 
elderly army surgeon, also Prussian 
by nation, but speaking excellent 
French and a little English, was in 
the same compartment with the 
two ladies, and on finding out the 
object of their journey he not only 
overwhelmed them with expres- 
sions of admiration and respect, 
but when at about eight o’clock 
the slow overladen train reached 
the outposts of the Red Prince’s 
army he took them to his own 
quarters, plied them with hot coffee 
and cherry brandy, and insisted on 
their taking at least.an hour’s rest 
before starting, under the care of 
his servant, to find the ambulance 
department ; all of which acts of 
kindness were more than appreci- 
ated by his frail fellow-travellers. 
Miss Curtis, warmed and com- 
forted by her coffee and beefsteak, 
fell asleep almost as soon as she 
had finished them; but, tired as 
Twitters felt, she was too much 
excited to follow her friend’s ex- 
ample. The occasional volleys of 
musketry, interspersed by the deep 
booming of cannon coming up 
from the beleagured city, the bustie 
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and confusion all around her, the 
rows on rows of snow-white tents, 
the shrill alarums of the bugle, the 
beating of drums, stamping of 
horses’ feet, and hosts of armed 
men, all strung her nerves to such 
a pitch that after a few moments’ 
vain effort at repose she sprang 
off the couch on which she had 
been reclining, and repaired to the 
door of the hut to take a good 
look at the surrounding scenes, all 
so strange to her, so terrible, and 
so eloquent of war in its mightiest 
and bloodiest form. 

The surgeon’s hut, a small cabin 
built of logs and thatched with 
straw, was built on the side ofa 
hill, about a mile from the village 
of Corny, and not fifty yards from 
the dilapidated ruin of St. Blaize, 
the Prussian Observatory. Right 
in front, across the valley, was the 
grim fort of St. Quentin, from which 
the French were even then main- 
taining a sullen, but tolerably un- 
ceasing, fire, and which was now 
and then almost hidden from the 
gitl’s view by the gray clouds of 
smoke constantly belching from 
its black embrasures. On the left 
were Fort St. Privat and the little 
village of Jouy; while, curling 
round the foot of the hill, swept a 
broad powerful stream, rippled by 
a light breeze, and covered with 
numberless rafts, boats, and pon- 
toons—the waters of the ‘blue 
Moselle’! Beyond the besieged 
city itself, the grand old cathedral 
of which stood out in clear relief 
against the pale cloudless blue of 
the autumnal sky, Twitters could 
see sundry small villages, half hid- 
den in trees and occupied by the 
French outposts; while on the 
right lay the little village of Peltre, 
and, still mearer the Moselle, 
Papetrie, both occupied by the 
Prussians, as she could tell by the 
Black Eagle waving over their red- 
tiled roofs, as well as many other 
outposts on either side of the river, 
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Here and there a great column of 
black smoke, rising from behind a 
belt of trees, gave evidence of a 
burning hamlet; and not far off, in 
the midst perhaps of a devastated 
garden or trodden-down cornfield, 
rose a cluster of huts, with the Red 
Cross, Twitters’s own badge, flying 
above their roofs ; while on every 
side, up steep ravines, down grassy 
valleys, through green fields and 
clumps of forest trees, might be 
seen parties of soldiers, some on 
foot, some on horseback, some 
deployed along a roadway, some 
firing at an unseen enemy, some 
dragging heavy guns up to the 
principal points of attack, 

No better view could any one 
have had of the fair city of Metz 
and its environs, its flowery cham- 
paign and the tri-forked branches 
of its noble river,—a view, in bet- 
ter days, glorious beyond descrip- 
tion, though now it only brought 
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the tears into Twitters’s eyes by the 
horror of its sadness. Verily, it 
was the ‘abomination of desola- 
tion’ which now reigned over the 
city ; and as the English girl stood 
there gazing at the scene before 
her, and shivering at each recurring 
thunder from St. Quentin or Privat, 
she could not help thinking of 
those old days when Charles V. 


‘besieged the royal city for seventy 


days, only to be repulsed at last 
‘with dire loss and mortification 
to the king.’ Was ¢his siege to 
end in the same manner? Would 
Bazaine, failing to hold the city, 
manage to cut a path through the 
invading army and escape? Look- 
ing at the masses of the Prussian 
forces at her feet, Twitters thought 
not; and in her heart she prayed, 
‘Anything but a bombardment ; 
anything but a second Strasbourg ! 
Good Lord, deliver Thy people, 
and stay this slaughter.’ 


[To be continued. ] 








A LIFE’S LOVE. 


a ca 


I LovED him in my dawning years— 
Far years, divinely dim ; 

My blithest smiles, my saddest tears, 
Were evermore for him. 

My dreaming when the day began, 
The latest thought I had, 

Was still some little loving plan 
To make my darling glad. 


They deemed he lacked the conquering wiles 
That other children wear ; 
To me his face, in frowns or smiles, 
Was never aught but fair. 
They said that self was all his goal, 
He knew no thought beyond ; 
To me, I know, no living soul 
Was half so true and fond. 


Ah, many a love was mine ere now, 
In life’s capricious May, 

And many a lightly-whispered vow 
The breezes bore away. 

Yet, looking back on friends betrayed, 
And sweethearts left to rue, 

My soul can say, ‘ In shine or shade, 
At least Ae found me true.’ 


In love’s eclipse, in friendship’s dearth, 
In grief and feud and bale, 
My heart has learnt the sacred worth 
Of one that cannot fail ; 
And come what must, and come what may, 
Nor power, nor praise, nor pelf, 
Shall lure my faith from thee to stray, 
My sweet, my own—JA/yse/f. 
FREDERICK LANGBRIDGE. 





